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GAZETTEER OF LATE-ANTIQUE SITES IN EPIRUS VETUS 


The purpose of this gazetteer is to provide a brief guide to all archaeological sites pertaining 
to the late-antique occupation of the province of Epirus Vetus, together with references for 
all principal sources relating to the archaeological evidence. It should be stressed that this 
is a catalogue of archaeological evidence and, therefore, although historical sources will be 
mentioned where appropriate, the list does not pretend to be exhaustive in this respect. 
Therefore, sites mentioned in historical sources but not identified on the ground (such as 
many of the fortifications recorded by Procopius), have not been included.! Wherever 
possible, information has been verified, clarified or augmented at first hand; however, in 


some cases it has been necessary to rely entirely on published sources. 


Sites are listed in alphabetical order with the modern Nomos or district indicated in brackets 
after the site name. These are abbreviated as follows; AA-Aetolia-Arkarnania; AR-Arta; 
DE-Delvina; GJ-Gjirokastér; IO-Ioannina; KER-Kerkyra; LEU-Leukas; PE-Permét; PR- 
Preveza; QE-Qeparo; SA-Saranda; TE-Tepeléne; TH-Thesprotia; VL-Vloré. The location 
of each site is marked on the accompanying maps (Figs. 1, 2, 3). Further information 
regarding location is included in the text where necessary. Figure references in bold, 
without a chapter number prefix, relate to illustrations within the Gazetteer, while other 


figure references relate to illustrations within the main text. 


! - For a full site-specific list of historical sources pertaining to Epirus Vetus see TIB 3). 
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Fig. 1: Map showing late-antique sites listed in the Gazetteer. 
The road network identified by Soustal is also shown. 
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Fig. 2: Butrint, Onchesmos and adjacent sites. 
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Fig. 3: Nikopolis and the Ambracian Gulf. 


H. Aikaterini (AR): The ridge of H. Aikaterini which takes its name from the associated 
church, lies south west of the modern village of Strongyli. It was identified as a probable 
late-antique site by the Nikopolis survey, which noted sherds from large storage jars or 
amphorae in the vicinity of the church, as well as a denser concentration on the south east 
side of the ridge. This area also contained a high proportion of “possibly late Roman/Early 
Byzantine” transport and storage vessels.” The site occupies a commanding position on a 
promontory overlooking the Ambracian Gulf with Nikopolis visible to the south west, and 


part of the present alluvial delta of the Louros river to the east. (Visited 1999). 


Angelokastro (KER): The Angevin fortress of Angelokastro occupies a precipitous 
position on the western coast of Kerkyra. Evidence for late-antique occupation of this 
commanding site consists of two marble closure screens which were found within the 
fortress, although Kalligas suggested that they originate from the Palaiopolis basilica (see 


Kerkyra Town below).’ (Visited 1998) 


Antigoneia (GJ): The ancient site of Antigoneia occupies a naturally defensive promontory 
on the east side of the Drinos river valley, some 2500m above sea level at its highest point. 
The ancient fortified area was evidently occupied to some extent during the late-antique 


period, indicated by a small triconch church situated on the west side of the ancient town, 


? . J, Wiseman, “Nikopolis”, AR.. 39 (1992-3), pp.43-47, at p.44. 


3_ P.G. Kalligas, AD 23 (1968) B, ypov. pp.315-319; D. Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens de Grèce 
Découverts de 1959 à 1973 (Rome, 1977) p.146. 


* - Hammond, Epirus, pp.209-11; TIB 3, p.256. 


which was excavated in 1974 (Fig. 4).° It is a tiny building, constructed of limestone rubble 
masonry, the nave of which measures 7.3 x 5m, terminating in a triconch sanctuary. It is 
possible that there were lateral aisles although this seems unlikely as there is no means by 
which they could communicate with the sanctuary. The altar was placed within the eastern 
apse, while the remainder of the chancel area was occupied by an extraordinary mosaic 
depicting in its central panel a strange zoomorphic creature who appears in conjunction 
with a snake (Fig. 5).° The southern apse contains an aquatic scene, while that to the north 
is filled by a krater and vines. The mosaic also features a series of inscriptions recording a 
series of individuals involved with the construction and sponsorship of the church.’ The 
excavator suggested a date of the fifth to sixth centuries, reinforced in his view by the 
discovery of a earring from a stratigraphically unspecified location within the church. This 
earring is paralleled by a similar find from Dalmatia which was given a date of the sixth to 
eighth centuries, although this merely provides a very broad terminus ante quem for the 


construction of the church. 


Aphiona (KER): Aphiona is situated on the north-west coast of Kerkyra. It is an 


irregularly shaped peninsula linked to the mainland by a narrow isthmus that is dominated 


$ . D. Budina, “Mozaiku i trikonkés paleokristiane të Antigonesë”, Miria VII-VIII (1977-1978), pp.225-235; 
A. Meksi, “Arkitektura Paleokristiane në Shqipëri”, Monumentet 30 (1985), pp.14-44, at p.27; D. Jordan, “An 
anthropoid in a church in Albania”, Proceedings of Early Christianity in Albania Conference, Tirana, 
October 1995 (forthcoming). 


5 - Budina’s comments on this figure include one of the more esoteric attempts to provide material for the 
Albanian-Illyrian continuity argument, in which he argues for ethnographic parallels for the creature’s 
clothing. A further interpretation has suggested that the figure is an early representation of St Christopher (D. 
Dhamo, “Figura Antropozoomorfe e mozaikut té Antigonesé”, Monumentet 21 (1981) 1, pp.149-157. 


7. Jordan, “An anthropoid in a church in Albania”, for full transcriptions. See also Chapter 6. 
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Fig. 5: Th i 
e mosaic pavement of the church at Antigoneia (after Budina) 


by a small hill surmounted by an ancient fortification. The terrain of the peninsula itself is 
steep and rocky with five small peaks of which four show signs of ancient occupation. The 
peninsula itself has been periodically occupied since the prehistoric period, presumably 
primarily for its defensive properties. The narrow isthmus that links it to the mainland is 
protected by a small roughly triangular fortification dating to the Hellenistic period (the 
Nisos). The northwest corner of the peninsula is also occupied by a small fortification of a 
similar period (the Niga), while a third fortification was found on the highest peak of the 
island (the Murji). Traces of buildings were also located on a lower plateau on the western 


side of the island.® 


Of particular interest, however, is an area on the mainland overlooking the peninsula where 
a major site was located, which was spread over a series of terraced fields.? These fields 
were covered in “Byzantine” ceramics and tiles. Excavations by the German Institute in 
Athens opened two long trenches around 2m wide and a further larger area of around 10m x 
10m. These were excavated to the natural bedrock. The trenches revealed approximately 
1m of archaeological deposits covering a series of walls and in one area a pebble floor. All 
the finds were described as “Byzantine” with some residual Hellenistic material suggesting 
earlier occupation in the area. In total, four houses were revealed, three of which were in 
the larger excavated area (trench D) with one appearing in trench E. They varied in size 


between 3.50 and 5.50m in width and 5.50 to 7.70m in length. Traces of further houses 


* . H. Bulle, “Ausgrabungen bei Aphiona auf Korfu”, Atheinische Mittheilungen 59 (1934), pp.147-240. See 
also Chapter 8. 


? - Ibid. pp.213-240. The description of the precise location of this site is rather confused. 
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were noted outside the excavation areas and it was concluded that most of the area (c.100m 
x 200m) was occupied by houses, although much of the material had been robbed for 
terrace walls. The houses had small gaps between them, which the excavator interpreted as 
the narrow passages and streets of a village. At least one house was divided internally into 
two rooms. All the buildings, apart from one, had two phases of floor, separated by a layer 
of around 30 cm. The upper level of floor was composed of broken tiles and occasional 
limestone slabs. The floors were covered by a thick layer of broken tiles, which the 


excavator interpreted as evidence of a post-abandonment roof collapse. 


Finds from the houses were limited to fragments of coarseware jugs (similar to those found 
in the graves discussed below), one piece of amphora, blue and green glass, two imported 
“tufa” quern stones, and a quantity of nails and unidentifiable iron objects that the excavator 


associated with a workshop. 


A series of graves were excavated on the periphery of the settlement, to the western side of 
the northern-most high-point of the site. Others had also been found on the eastern side of 
the site by an earlier German expedition. In all, over fifty graves were excavated. All were 
oriented east-west with the heads lying to the west. The excavator was of the opinion that 
they followed the older tradition of burial outside the settlement, rather than being 
associated with the church on the east side of the northern summit (see below). The graves 
were of a cyst type made from roughly cut limestone slabs and also covered with large flat 


slabs, many of which were later robbed by local farmers for wall building. 


The graves were furnished with a number of objects, including bronze buckles, fibulae, 
rings (including two with monograms), earrings (some of which included hanging glass 
beads), two necklaces of glass beads, ceramic jugs and glass bottles (Fig. 8.3). The graves 
of children appear to have been unfurnished. Parallels for these finds suggest dates of the 


seventh and eighth centuries.’° 


The contents of the graves constitute a unique find in Epirus Vetus in that they are directly 
paralleled by the grave finds from the so-called “Komani-Kruja” cemeteries in central and 


northern Albania, as well as cemeteries further afield in Hungary and Russia.!! 


On the eastern side of the northern summit of the site were found the remains of a building 
suggested to be a church or chapel, suggested by the find of a colonnette capital datable to 
the end of the fifth or the first years of the sixth century. A second building situated on the 
isthmus was partially excavated and was also suggested to be a church, based on its 
rectangular shape and the presence of an apse. The graves of an adult and child were found 


adjacent to this building, with that of the adult furnished in the same way as the other 


graves noted. 


Arta (AR): Although ancient Ambracia is widely assumed to been totally abandoned 
following the foundation of Nikopolis, recent excavations on Odos Kommenou have 


indicated that occupation continued in this area into the late-Roman period. These 


9 _ V, Popovic, “Byzantines, Slaves et autochtones", Villes et Peuplement, pp.181-243. 


excavations revealed a late-Roman street frontage, constructed on a different alignment to 
the roads of the earlier town. A line of rooms was found, which did not appear to be 
interconnected although they were part of the same structure. They were built in opus 
mixtum using courses of widely spaced brick surmounted by limestone masonry laid in a 
crude herring-bone pattern. Similar masonry can be seen adjacent to the baptistery at 
Butrint and in the mausoleum building in the same city, where it is thought to date to 
around the fourth century. The rooms at Arta all opened onto the street of which 
fragmentary remains survived. Finds included lamps dating from the first to the third 
centuries, a coin of Augustus and ceramics including Arretine ware. The excavator 


suggested that the buildings continued in use until the late third or early fourth century." 


Also of interest are four splendid composite capitals within the church of H. Theodora (Fig. 
6.12)? These are decorated with "butterfly" acanthus leaves, and are of a type well 
attested at Ravenna from the first half of the sixth century. Two of the capitals also feature 
carved plaques, one depicting a figure in the manner of a rhetor, the other depicting Christ 
or a prophet. It is likely that these capitals were taken from Nikopolis as there are few other 
sites local to Arta where stone work of this calibre is likely to be encountered. The narthex 
of H. Theodora also contains a Proconnesian capital, similar to those retrieved from 


Basilica D at Nikopolis, dating probably to the first half of the sixth century (Fig. 6.11). 


!! . See Chapter 8. 
? _ P. Kapatzene and G. Pliakou, AD 47 (1992), pp.242-247. 


P . J.-P. Sodini, “La sculpture architectural à l'époque paléochrétienne en Illyricum", X° Congres 
International d'Archeologie Chretienne I, pp.207-298, at pp.222-223. 


Several other late-Roman capitals thought to originate from Nikopolis can also be seen in 


the Paregoritissa church.’* (Visited 1997,1998). 


Astakos (AA): During the construction of a new church at the monastery of H. Geormo, 
remains were discovered of the apse and mosaic pavement of an Early-Christian basilica. 
Nothing is visible today although the courtyard of the monastery contains some sculpted 


marble fragments.'? (Visited 1999). 


Aulotopes (TH): Excavations of a Hellenistic building in the area of Aulotopes 
demonstrated that the site was also occupied in the late-Roman period. Later walls 
constructed on a different alignment to the earlier building and coins of the fourth century 


were associated with this phase. 


The area of Aulotopes has also produced a substantial coin hoard of up to 300 gold solidi 
found in the locality of Koulouri near Souli during the Second World War and now 
dispersed. The surviving coin from the hoard is from the reign of Justinian and dates to the 


period AD 545-565." 


M Pallas, “Epiros”, p.271. 


5 - P. Vokotopoulos, PAE (1972), pp.109-113, note 3; TIB 3, p.144. There is no published account of this 
church apart from a mention in a footnote for the excavations at Mitikas. 


16 . D. Filiaton, AD 49 (1994), p.424. 


" . D, Filiaton, AD 47 (1992), B1, p.326; AR (1997-8), p.133 


Butrint (Buthrotum) (SA) (Figs. 6, 7): The city of Butrint lies 19km south of Onchesmos 
(modern Saranda). Founded around the eighth century BC, it became a colony under 
Augustus. Historical sources for the late-antique period are few. Its bishops are mentioned 
in 458 and 516, and it appears in the Synekdemos of Hierocles in 535.5 A number of major 
excavations have been carried out in the town, starting with an Italian Mission in the 1920s, 
and continuing under the Albanian Institute of Archaeology. A number of these 
excavations have centred on the late-antique phases of the town.'? Butrint is probably the 
most fully explored of the late-antique towns of the region although the evidence for the 
late-antique topography of the site is still relatively limited. The town appears to have been 
largely abandoned by the mid-seventh century and was not reoccupied in a way that is 
archaeologically discernible until the late-ninth century. The latest coin found dates to the 


reign of Constans II.”° 


The fortifications: The late-antique fortifications of Butrint enclosed a significantly larger 
area than the Hellenistic fortifications, creating a defended area of around 16 hectares.”! It 
seems likely that this was to take advantage of the naturally defensive characteristics of the 
topography. The new defences consisted of an outer circuit wall, although it is also likely 


that sections of the acropolis fortifications are associated with this phase. Excavations have 


8 . TIB 3, pp.132-134. 


P - In general for Butrint see L, M. Ugolini, Butrinto: il mito d'enea gli scavi (Rome, 1937); Hodges and 
Saraçi et al, "Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, with references. 


0 Se; Cesano, “Monetazione e circolazione sul suolo dell’antica Albania: ripostiglio di Butrinto”, Atti e 
Memorie dell'Istituto Italiano di Numismatica II (1932), pp.47-98 at p.74. 
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Fig. 6: Overall plan of Butrint, showing extra-mural area 
(extrapolated from standing remains and geophysical survey (BF). 
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provided a terminus ante quem of the late fifth to early sixth century for the construction of 
the wall circuit. The walls themselves are constructed of mortared limestone rubble, with 
none of the brick levelling courses characteristic of late-antique fortifications elsewhere. 
Occasionally, they incorporate parts of earlier buildings. This is most apparent on the 
southwest section of the wall close to the Vivari channel where a large section of a first- or 
second-century building forms a substantial part of the wall. The section of wall which 
runs from the channel-side basilica to the west of the triconch palace, probably dates mainly 
from the late-antique period although there may also be later medieval additions, 
particularly in the area of the “marine gate”. This gate seems to preserve the line of the 
earlier roadway, which entered the city through a substantial Hellenistic gate preserved on 
the earlier wall circuit (see Fig. 7.1). Elsewhere, successive later reconstructions have 
obscured the form of the wall, although it seems that the rebuilding of the “Lion Gate”, 
which includes the use of an archaic relief to create a much smaller doorway, may date to 


the late-antique phase of the wall. 


The palzochristian monuments of Butrint were first examined by Ugolini in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s and have subsequently been the object of considerable further study.” At 
present two basilicas and a grandiose baptistery are known. A triconch structure previously 
thought to be a church has subsequently been identified as the triclinium of a late Roman 
palatial dwelling (see below). A very worn late fifth- or early sixth-century marble capital, 


which stands close to the entrance of the site, may attest to the presence of a further church. 


?! . G, Karaiskaj, Butrinti dhe fortifikimet e tji (Tirana, 1983); A. Baçe, "Fortifikimet e antiketit të vonë në 
vendin toné”, Monumentet 11 (1976), pp.45-74. See also Chapter 5. 
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The acropolis basilica: A small and rather crudely built basilica was excavated on the 
acropolis of Butrint. It has previously been dated to the fourth century on the basis of its 
architecture and its mosaic pavement, which depicts an arcade in which the 
intercolumnations are inhabited by land and marine creatures (Fig. 6.1).? The basilica is 
composed of nave, aisles, apse, and a narthex that opened into both nave and aisles. A 
further room attached to the southern lateral wall was also accessed from the narthex and 
may have functioned as a diaconicon. A large limestone impost decorated with a Latin 
cross lies in the nave, while a number of other capitals are built into the later phases of the 
structure. The masonry of the church is mainly composed of large irregular limestone 
blocks. In terms of architecture and the style and execution of the pavement, the church 
appears to be much later than the date suggested by its excavator and those who have 
examined the church subsequently, and may in fact date to the later half of the sixth 
century. It is clear from the plan of the building that it was intended to be a vaulted 
structure, with a dome supported by four large piers. Ugolini’s excavations within the 
building also apparently recovered quantities of architectonic sculpture (now stored within 
the castle), of a quality that is inconsistent with the other remains of the building. These 
include fine lattice work chancel screens of Proconnesian marble, probably dating to the 
first half of the sixth century, as well as crutch capitals and window colonnettes (see Fig. 


6.2). It is likely that these elements (which differ from those found in the channel-side 


22 _ Hodges and Saraçi et al, “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, for full references. 


? . For the acropolis basilica mosaic see Ugolini, Butrinto: il mito d'enea gli scavi, p.177; also Meksi, 
"Arkitektura paleokristiane ne Shqiperi", p.16. See also S. Anamali, “Architettura e decorazione tardoantica in 
Albania", XL Corso di Cultura sull'arte Ravennate e Bizantina, pp.447-475 at p.460 for a similar arcade 
decoration at a small church in Tirana. A closer parallel to the inhabited arcade of the acropolis basilica 
comes from the narthex of the church of Palaiopolis excavated in Kerkyra (see below). 
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basilica described below), originate from an otherwise unknown building elsewhere within 


Butrint, and were reused within the later acropolis church. 


The channel-side basilica (Fig. 8): The channel-side basilica at Butrint (also known as the 
great basilica) was a substantial church situated within the late-antique wall circuit and 
adjacent to one of the main gates of the city.”* It was a three-aisled basilica with a tripartite 
transept and a pentagonal apse, which is hemispherical on its interior face. Due to 
constraints of space it is unlikely that there was ever an atrium, while later rebuilding has 
removed any trace of a narthex if one ever existed. The apse, transepts, façade and side 
walls survive from the original Early-Christian building while the clerestory level, slab 
pavement, and the piers which divide the aisles date from a later reconstruction. In its 
original form, the aisles were probably divided by colonnades mounted on stylobates and 
the closure screens that were characteristic of the Epirote and Greek basilicas. Owing to a 
later repaving, little of this colonnade survives, with the exception of the column bases 
which divide the lateral aisles from the bays of the transept, and a number of Corinthian 
capitals found in the vicinity, together with a further capital embedded in the later floor. A 
fragment of marble impost can also be seen in the apse. The masonry is of loosely coursed 
limestone rubble interspersed with more regular courses of brick or tile, and the external 
face is decorated with the incised circles and interlocking triangles characteristic of 


masonry of this period. Within the church there are fragmentary remains of a mosaic 


^. A. Meksi, “Bazilika e madhe dhe baptisteri i Butrintit", Monumentet 27 (1983), pp.47-75; Hodges and 
Saraçi et al, "Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, pp.217-219. 


Fig. 9: The baptistery at Butrint. 
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pavement which features the trailing ivy tendrils and scrolling guilloche also known from 
the baptistery, and characteristic of the output of the Nikopolis workshop (see Chapter 6). 
The foundations of what appears to be an axially positioned ambo also survive within the 
nave. It is likely that the basilica is broadly contemporary with the baptistery discussed 
below, which has been dated to the second quarter of the sixth century. Some fragments of 


marble sculpture remain, including fragments of pillars from the chancel rail. 


The baptistery (Fig. 9): The baptistery of Butrint is one of the more spectacular buildings of 
Early-Christian Epirus (Fig. 6.13).”° It is a circular structure some 15m in diameter, built 
within a quadrangular space formed from parts of various earlier buildings linked together. 
The masonry is composed of limestone rubble with occasional courses of reused tile. In the 
centre of the baptistery there is a quatrefoil font with a circular exterior lined with marble, 
from which two concentric rings of eight columns radiate outwards. The columns and 
column bases are spolia from earlier Roman buildings capped with marble Ionic impost 
capitals decorated with crosses and tendrils of ivy (Fig. 6.11). The font itself is of 
insufficient depth to allow total immersion and it seems therefore that the rite of affusion 
was practised in which a vessel was used to pour water over the head of the neophyte. 
Ugolini in fact discovered a complete vessel within one of the lobes of the font. The water 
itself was heated in a small tank on the exterior of the circular wall and subsequently piped 


to the font. The interior circular wall is articulated with twenty-four engaged masonry 


25. D. Pallas, “Scoperte Archeologiche in Grecia negli anni 1956-1958" RAC XXXV (1959), pp.187-223, 
p.216; Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, p.121. 


6. L. M. Ugolini, “Il battistero di Butrinto”, RAC XI (1934), pp.265-282; Meksi, “Bazilika e madhe dhe 
baptisteri i Butrintit"; Hodges and Saraci et al., “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, pp.224-229. 
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columns, between which are the remains of benches, which were originally faced with 
marble that was subsequently robbed. The discovery of numerous fragments of marble 
slabs during the excavation suggests that the interior walls were partially faced with 
marble." On the east face opposite the entrance is a fountain or piscina while on the north 
side a second doorway leads into an approximately trapezoidal antechamber. A second 
doorway led from the north of this room to a further chamber, the form of which is 
concealed beneath a later medieval church. It is envisaged that the building presented a 
square facade while a drum rose through the roof surmounted by a lantern. At present there 
is no evidence that the baptistery was attached to a basilica and it seems that the principal 
episcopal church was that described above which lies approximately 100m to the north, 
which could suggest that the siting of the baptistery reflects an earlier cult focus or bath 
building. The main focus of attention on the baptistery has been directed towards its 
polychrome mosaic pavement which is probably the most complete to survive from an 
Early-Christian baptistery (Fig. 10). Stylistically, it is closely related to that of Basilica A at 
Nikopolis and may well have been executed by the same mosaicist, enabling the baptistery 
to be dated to the second quarter of the sixth century following Kitzinger’s dating for 


Basilica A^? 


? . E. Mesci, JI Battistero di Butrinto (unpublished dissertation held in the archives of the Museo di Civilita 
Romana in Rome), p.108. 


?! _ A variety of dates have previously been suggested for the baptistery involving diverse phasing for both 
structure and mosaic; ibid; also H. Nallbani, *Mozaiku i Baptisterit t& Butrintit ndertim i njekoshem", 
Monumentet 18 (1979), pp.57-64; and J-P. Sodini, “Mosaiques Paléochrétiennes de Gréce", BCH 94 (1970), 
pp.699-753, at pp.739-741, who also advocated a date contemporaneous with that of Basilica A at Nikopolis. 
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Fig. 10: The baptistery mosaic at Butrint (K. Francis/BF). 
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Butrint also contains a significant assemblage of late-antique secular structures (apart from 
the fortifications), comprising a palatial dwelling, a nymphaeum, a bath building, and a 
cemetery building. A number of other areas of the town show signs of late-Roman 
construction, including the extra-mural suburb of the city on the south side of the Vivari 
channel. Additions were also made to the so-called “gymnasium” complex while other 


buildings to the east of the baptistery may also date to this period. 


The triconch palace (Figs. 3.7, 3.8): The principal secular building of late-antique Butrint is 
the so-called triconch palace, which is situated on the south side of the city, close to the 
Vivari channel. It was first investigated by the Italian Mission in the 1930s and 
subsequently by Meksi in 1982 and Lako from 1989-91.? Ugolini and Meksi were of the 
opinion that the building was a martyrium church, an interpretation that was also followed 
by Anamali.’ Since 1994 further excavations have confirmed that the building is a palatial 


secular dwelling of a type recognised elsewhere in the Roman world.?! 


The first phase of the building dates to a point prior to the late third century. Little is 
known at present of the layout of this building, as the only recognisable traces of it are five 
masonry piers. In the fourth century, this building was replaced by a substantial late-Roman 


domus, which occupied an extensive river front site. A number of elements have been 


? . Hodges and Sarai et al, “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, pp.220-223. See also Ugolini, J7 mito 
d'Enea. Gli scavi, p.176; A. Meksi, “Nédertimet e kultit n& Butrintit", Butroti: Permbledhje Studimesh, ed. N. 
Ceka (Tirana, 1988), pp.199-211 at pp.207-209; K. Lako, “Gérmimet arkeologjike té vitit 1990: Butrint”, 
Iliria 21.2 (1990), pp.269-270. 


39. Anamali, "Architettura e decorazione tardoantica in Albania", p.470. 
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identified of this earlier structure including a wing of painted rooms on its south side. 
These may have faced onto a central garden area. To the west remains have been 
discovered of an apsidal audience hall, an octagonal chamber with a niche to the southeast, 
and a propylaeum connecting these structures to the garden. Preliminary excavations 
suggest that these buildings were adorned with mosaic and marble pavements, with 
plastered and painted walls. The walls themselves were solidly constructed with square 


bricks and limestone rubble. 


During the early to mid fifth century, a major programme of aggrandisement was 
commenced. Elements of the earlier structure were demolished and the complex was 
extended to the east. The earlier “garden” area was transformed into a peristyle with 
vestibules to the north and south, from which colonnaded entrances led to the central 
courtyard. The southern vestibule was accessible from the river frontage and may have 
functioned as a marine entrance. The eastern end of the new complex was dominated by a 
three-apsed triclinium entered from the peristyle. Small statue niches were incorporated in 
the north and east apses, while windows in the south apse overlooked the channel and 
provided light from the south. Doorways led from the triclinium to four irregularly shaped 
rooms arranged around the triconch, the south western of which was apsidal. It is 
envisaged that the triconch itself was covered with a simple pitched roof and three semi- 


domes. 


31. See Chapter 3. 
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This phase of the palace seems to have remained unfinished. No traces have been found of 
wall plaster, marble revetments, or mosaic or marble pavements, although the structure was 
certainly roofed. A thick layer of broken tiles was discovered in the north wing of the 
peristyle, suggesting a collapsed roof. The construction of this unfinished phase is also of a 
noticeably poorer quality than the earlier building. The walls are made of roughly coursed 


limestone rubble and there is little use of brick. 


The shell of the new construction was subsequently reoccupied. Some of the rooms were 
subdivided and rough flagstone and tile floors were inserted (Fig. 7.4). Both the north and 
south wings were used at least partly for middens, which date to the first half of the sixth 
century, and a subsequent series of burials, which date to the first half of the sixth century 
and later. Several different types of inhumation were discovered, including infants interred 
in amphorae and a burial “a cappucino”, as well as simple graves outlined by flat slabs of 
limestone (Fig. 7.5). With the exception of a pair of earrings no grave goods were 
recovered. The burials demonstrated no clear orientation and seem to have been interred 


where convenient in the abandoned wings of the triconch palace building. 


The nymphaeum (Fig. 11): The nymphaeum lies to the east of the imperial period 
“gymnasium” complex and directly behind the wall of manumission inscriptions.” It is an 
apsidal structure, inscribing an arc slightly greater than a semi-circle and measuring some 
6m across. The northern side of the structure stands to a considerable height and is 


articulated by a niche that may have held a statue. The apse seems to have been pierced by 


0 5M 


Fig. 12: The hill of Cuka e Ajtojt. 
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a large axial window or opening. The structure is built of limestone rubble interspersed 
with courses of brick. There is a greater use of brick on the terminals of the apse and on the 
arch that surmounts the niche. The presence of an amphora neck inserted through the back 
of the niche indicates that the niche functioned as a fountain, suggesting that the structure 
was an ornamental water feature or nymphaeum. The water was supplied by a branch of the 
aqueduct that passed some 10m to the north. The date of the structure is problematic 
although the style of construction suggests a date of the fourth or fifth century. It is 


possible that it formed a part of a larger complex, perhaps a private dwelling. 


The nymphaeum was subsequently modified and transformed into what may well have been 
a church, which was at least partially paved with a flagstone floor. The date of this 
modification is unclear although finds of tenth- and eleventh-century material from in-fill 


within the building suggest that a late-antique date is not unlikely.” 


The channel-side bath building: Situated close to the present entrance of Butrint is a small 
rectangular bath building, which was excavated in the late 1930s by Mustilli of the Italian 
Mission (Fig. 3.5). The bath is laid out around a central octagonal tepidarium entered 
from the east through an apodyterium paved with a geometric mosaic. The octagon is 


articulated by four large niches, three of which contain doors that connect with other rooms. 


32 . Hodges and Saraçi et al, “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, p.229. 


33 . The layout of this later building is known only from narrow trenches which result from as yet unpublished 
excavations by the Albanian Institute of Archaeology. Local circumstances curtailed excavations of the 
building in 1994. 
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Two cold plunge baths connect with the tepidarium suggesting, according to Baçe, that it 
also functioned as the frigidarium of the bath. Two equal-sized apsidal caldaria lie to the 
south of the octagon. Mustilli dated this structure to the second century, an interpretation 
largely followed by Bage. Bage identified later phases in the building, which he dated to 
the late third or early fourth century, based on the style of the mosaic in the apodyterium 
(although the apodyterium itself seems to belong to the earliest phase of construction). 
However, it has recently been suggested on the basis of parallels from North Africa that the 
building may date to as late as the fifth century. This is indicated by the layout of the bath 
around the central octagonal room and the small size of the other rooms. The mosaic in 
the apodyterium and the construction technique that features the widely spaced brick 


courses characteristic of the late-Roman period are also suggestive of a late date. 


The major area of burial in the late-Roman period seems to have been outside the 
(Hellenistic) city walls on the north side of the town. The Italian Mission excavated a 
building close to the Lion Gate, which they interpreted as a room of a bath building, 
subsequently used for burials in the late-Roman period." It is a large rectangular building, 
constructed of brick and limestone rubble laid in a herring-bone style (Fig. 3.6). Each side 
of the structure is lined with three levels of Joculi, divided by a central corridor. A small 
room with a mosaic was discovered attached to the western side of the building. Ugolini 


describes the bodies as accompanied by a modest level of grave goods and suggested that 


* . D. Mustilli, “Relazione preliminare sugli scavi archeologici in Albania (1937-1940)", Atti R. Accademia 
d'Italia, Ser. 7, vol. II (1941), pp.677-704. See also A. Baçe, “Banjet e shekujve té parë të e sonë né 
Shqipëri”, Monumentet 11 (1980), pp.51-87 at pp.58-65. 


55 . J. Delaine, "Recent research on Roman baths”, JRA 1 (1988), pp.11-32, at p.19. 
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they dated to the fifth century. The position of the building (outside the city wall and close 
to the lake) suggest in fact that the building may always have been intended to be a funerary 
structure, rather than a bath house which was subsequently transformed. Ugolini does not 
state the reasons for the bath interpretation but there is no sign now that the building was 
ever intended for this purpose. Remains of a similar structure were discovered 20m to the 
west in trial excavations in 1994, which also revealed a number of other inhumations." It 
therefore seems that this area of the city was designated as a cemetery and served this 


function until at least the fifth century. 


At present the publication of late-antique material from the site is limited to the largely 
unstratified assemblage from Lako’s excavations in the 1970s. This includes Aegean 
amphorae (Lako Tab.II, 1, 2) (Benghazi MR 7- third-fourth century), eastern Mediterranean 
amphorae (Lako Tab.IV, 4, 5) (LR 1 - fifth-sixth century), (Lako Tab.IV, 1) Carthage LR 3 
- first-fifth century), and North African amphorae (Lako Tab.I; 1) (Benghazi LR 8 - late 
fourth-sixth centuries). Coins from Lako's excavations range from the second to the early 


seventh centuries AD.?? (Visited 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999). 


36 - Ugolini, II mito d’Enea. Gli scavi, pp.158-159. 
37 - Hodges and Saraçi et al, “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, pp.228-229. 


3 . K, Lako, “Rezultatet e gérmineve arkeologjike në Butrint në vitet 1975-76", Iliria 11.1 (1981), pp.93-154. 
Stratified late-antique ceramics from the Anglo-Albanian excavations are shortly to be published by Paul 
Reynolds. Amphora types taken from S. J. Keay, Late Roman Amphorae in the Western Mediterranean: A 
Typology and Economic Study: The Catalan Evidence (Oxford, 1984) and D. P. S. Peacock and D. F. 
Williams, 4mphorae and the Roman economy. An introductory guide (London-New York, 1991). 
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Cepuni (GJ): A tumulus, excavated in 1969, was found to contain some sixty-three burials, 
of which seventeen apparently dated to the late-antique period and the middle ages. The 


remainder are described as Iron Age.” 


Cheimadio (PR): The Nikopolis survey located a large site near the present Church of the 
Panaghia, close to the village of Cheimadio, which demonstrated occupation from the 
Hellenistic period through to late antiquity." The site itself is set in a rolling fertile upland 
landscape on the western side of the valley beyond the church and appears to have been a 


major settlement. (Visited 1999). 


Chimara (Himaré)(VL): Chimara is sited on a promontory on the Epirote coast about 
37km northwest of Onchesmos, and is probably to be identified with Chimaerae, one of the 
sites which Procopius records as newly: fortified by Justinian. A substantial ancient 
fortification remains, up to 3.50m wide and constructed of trapezoidal blocks. Thus far no 


evidence of the Justinianic fortification has been discovered.^! 


Cuka e Ajtojt (SA) (Fig. 12): The ancient hilltop fortification of Cuka e Ajtojt or Mt. 


Aetos was refortified and reoccupied in late antiquity." The site lies close to the village of 


3 . Dh. Budina, “Tuma e Cepuné në Gjirokastër”, Buletin arkeologjik (1969), pp.49-55; idem. “La carte 
archéologique de la vallée de Drino”, Miria III (1975), pp.355-382, at p.367; TIB 3, p.135. 


4. J, Wiseman, “Nicopolis”, AR. 41 (1994-5), pp.33-34; Nikopolis newsletter 4, p.6. 
^! . Procopius, Buildings, IV iv; Dh. Budina, “Harta arkeologjike e bredetit jon dhe e pellgut té Delvinës”, 


Iliria 1 (1971), pp.275-342, at p.280; TIB 3, pp.136-137; E. Chrysos, “Early Byzantine period (fourth - sixth 
centuries), Sakellariou, Epirus, pp.148-165, at p.152. 
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Mursia and dominates the surrounding area of the flood plain of the Pavlas river, at the 
point where the Pavlas emerges from its valley onto the plain. The steep-sided conical hill 
therefore dominated one of the land routes between northern and southern Epirus Vetus. 
The original fortified area of c. 4.5 hectares, enclosed by three substantial circuit walls of 
polygonal and isodomic masonry, was reduced by approximately two thirds in late antiquity 
to a size of 1.3 hectares (Fig. 7.12). The late-antique fortress, which was built on a new 
alignment, was approximately trapezoidal and surmounted the highest point of the hill. On 
the south side some sections of the outer isodomic circuit walls also show traces of 
reconstruction. The new wall was composed of limestone rubble with occasional tile 
fragments, bonded with lime and sand mortar. At present, only one entrance has been 
identified, situated on the southern side of the fortress. Three towers of varying plan also 
survive. One is triangular and situated on the extreme west, abutting the circuit wall, while 
the other two are respectively semi-circular and rectangular and are bonded into the 
fortification. Lako suggested a date of the fourth to sixth century for the later fortification. 


This has been broadly confirmed by excavated material and by the findings of the Butrint 


survey team. (Visited 1998) 


Dema (Eximilia) (SA): The ancient wall (also known as the Dema wall), which defended 
the peninsula that divides the Kerkyra Strait and Lake Butrint was probably refortified in 


late antiquity.*? The wall, which is 650m long, bisects the peninsula on either side of the 


“2 . See in the main, K, Lako, “Kështjella e Antiketit të vonë në Cuken e Ajtojt", Jliria 12.1 (1982), pp.207- 
219. Earlier mention can be found in Budina, “Harta arkeologjike e bredetit jon dhe e pellgut të Delvinës”, 
pp.317-321; A. Baçe, “Vështrim mbi arkitekturën e fortifikimeve antike në vendin tonë”, Monumentet 17 
(1979), pp.5-45, at pp.10-11. 
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monastery of H. Georgios, with its later phases surviving on the lake-ward side. The late- 
antique wall runs parallel to the ancient fortification at a distance of about 4.5m to the 
north. It is of an irregular mortared construction, with a series of rectangular towers 
projecting to the north. The wall effectively sealed off 13km? of the peninsula, at the end of 
which lay Butrint, although at only c. 85cm in width, the wall itself can never have 
constituted a particularly robust defence. Karaiskaj has suggested that the wall is similar to 
other defensive initiatives dated to the reign of Justinian, such as the walls at Thermopylae 
and the Isthmus of Corinth, although these other examples appear to have been altogether 


more substantial undertakings.“ (Visited 1996) 


Diaporit (SA) (Fig. 13): The site of Diaporit lies on the southeast side of the Butrint lake 
and probably extends beneath its waters. It is situated in a narrow valley that runs some 
200m inland and is filled with colluvial hill-wash that may obscure parts of the site. It 
remains largely unexplored although substantial remains are visible on the surface. The site 
lies close to the main Roman road from Aulon to Nikopolis and is likely to have been a 
substantial villa. Later medieval ceramics indicate that the site was also occupied in a 


subsequent period.” 


? .Bace, “Fortifikimet e antikitetit të vonë në vendin tonë”, p.53-54, 66; G. Karaiskaj, “Mbi fortifikimet e 
vona antike të vendit tonë”, Monumentet 12 (1976), pp.221-228, at p.222; TIB 3, p.151. 


^4 . The walls of Thermopylae and the Isthmus of Corinth have also been shown to date to the first half of the 
fifth century (G. Fowden, “Late Roman Achaea: identity and defence”, JRA 8 (1995), pp.549-567). 


“5 . Hodges and Saraçi et al., “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, p.230. The site was examined during the 
Butrint survey. A subsequent survey of the standing remains and surrounding topography was carried out by 
the author and John Percival of the Norfolk Archaeological Unit, sponsored by the Butrint Foundation at the 
request of the Albanian Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sport. 
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Fig. 14: Surviving pier of polygonal building at Diaporit. 
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On the southern side of the site the remains of at least two structures can be seen (Fig. 4.2). 
The most southerly of these is represented by a monolithic masonry pier, built of brick- 
faced rubble and constructed in clearly defined lifts of around 1.30m (Fig. 14). The lifts 
were constructed over string-courses of broken tiles. The angles of the brick faces of this 
pier suggest that it was part of a ten-sided building, with four of its interior faces articulated 
with niches. The building is reminiscent of the structures at Frangoklisia, and Phoenicé and 
may be an audience chamber or similar. To the north of this structure lie some partially 
visible remains, which appear to have been a quadrilateral building with curved sides and a 
number of niches. This was also a brick-faced rubble construction, utilising triangular-cut 
bricks separated with thick bands of mortar. Traces of plaster indicate that the curving 
walls were covered with marble slabs. Fragments of these slabs can be seen on the surface 
of the surrounding area, together with pieces of opus sectile pavement. A further curving 
room can be seen on the southwest side of this structure. The date of these buildings is 
unknown, although the brickwork and the curving forms are suggestive of the late third to 


early fifth century. Further walls are visible on the waterfront, including a section that may 


represent a quay or harbour wall. 


On the northern side of the site are substantial remains of a three-aisled basilica (approx. 24 
x 14.5m including apse and narthex) with a single apse to the east. The church was entered 
from a narthex to the west that gave access to all three aisles. A small annex of unknown 
purpose is attached to the southern end of the narthex. The aisles are separated by 
stylobates although it is unclear if these supported piers or columns. The sanctuary was 


apparently accessible from the lateral aisles while the interior of the apse was slightly 
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raised, although in the absence of further excavation little else can be ascertained of the 
internal arrangement of the building. The walls were built of limestone rubble. No 


sculptural elements are visible. 


Material collected during the Butrint survey included Arretine and Eastern sigillata dating 
to the late first century BC to the first century AD, third- to fourth- century ARS, fourth- to 
sixth-century amphora (Late Roman 1 and Late Roman 5), and pre-sixth century Aegean 
cooking wares. A coin of the mid-third century was also recovered. The material 
indicates a broad span of occupation from the late republic to at least the sixth century 


(Visited 1996, 1999). 


Dodona (1O) (Fig. 15): The site of the oracle of Zeus at Dodona remained in use during the 
late-antique period, although the oracle itself seems to have fallen into disuse. It was one of 
the eight cities mentioned by Hierocles in c.527/8. Bishops of Dodona are mentioned in 
431, 451, under Pope Leo I (457-474) and in 516." Excavations of the site have been 
concentrated on the monumental buildings of the classical period. The topography of the 


late-antique settlement is therefore largely unknown. 


Excavations of the Bouleterion, which was probably destroyed in the Roman sack of 167 
BC, revealed a series of structures built above the destruction levels, which appear to use 


column drums from the Bouleterion. Finds of large numbers of murex shells, fragments of 


“6 _ See Pluciennik, forthcoming. Survey pottery was spot-dated by Paul Reynolds. 
“7 _ TIB 3, p.143. 
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glass vessels, bronze and bone implements including knives and chisels, suggest that these 
later buildings were used for the manufacture of purple dye. The excavators dated these 
structures to the late-Roman period. The blocking of the portico that fronted the 


Bouleterion may also be late Roman in date (Fig. 3.3). 


Excavations south of the Bouleterion on a structure identified as the Prytaneion (Building 
O), suggested that the building was abandoned in the fourth or fifth centuries AD, after 
various late Roman additions and reconstructions, including the addition of limestone slab 
pavements in front of the porticoes of the Prytaneion. It was subsequently comprehensively 


robbed of architectural elements for use in the basilica described below.*? 


The acropolis of Dodona was refortified during the late-antique period. The original 
Hellenistic wall was used as foundation and a new superstructure was built, which remains 
visible on the western side. The additions to the wall were constructed from mortared 
limestone rubble. This created a small fortress, with a circumference of around 700m. The 


only other extant late-antique/late-Roman features known from the site lie outside this 


defended area. 


45. S. Dakaris, Ergon (1969), pp. 19-29. 
4 . S. Dakaris, Ergon (1985), pp.31-35; idem. Ergon (1989), pp.63-7; idem., PAE (1990), pp.168-169. 


°° Hammond, Epirus, p. 169; F. Wozniak, “Late Roman Fortifications in Epirus”, Ep. Chr. 26 (1984), pp.71- 
77, at p.75. 
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A Christian basilica was constructed over the remains of the precincts of the Temple of 
Zeus (Fig. 16).?! It has been suggested that the size and location of the church indicate that 
the Dodona oracle was still attracting considerable numbers of pagan worshippers, who the 
construction of the church was intended to discourage.” The first church of Dodona was a 
basilica with a single apse and a tripartite transept. The nave and aisles were entered from a 
substantial narthex with an annex at the northern end and possible traces of a second annex 
to the south. On the external face of the narthex, traces of a flight of steps are visible which 
Pallas suggested indicate the existence of galleries over the aisles.” It is, however, more 
likely that the steps merely provide access to the narthex from ground level. In a 
subsequent phase the basilica was remodelled and the nave extended, while the sanctuary 
was rebuilt in a trefoil form. The new chancel was built at a slight angle to the existing 
church, which was itself slightly irregular in shape. Pallas suggests that the colonnades 
belong with this second phase, although it is perhaps more likely that the original colonnade 
was merely extended, as replacing the colonnade would have meant effectively rebuilding 
the entire church. The dating of the two phases has not been precisely ascertained although 
the use of the tripartite transept suggests a date not much earlier than the last quarter of the 
fifth century for the first phase, while the trefoil chancel of the second phase seems likely be 
a sixth-century addition. The relatively crude construction of both phases is notable. The 
church is built largely of limestone spolia and columns, probably from the prytaneion (see 


above), with massive limestone slabs used as chancel screens. One of these, probably from 


5! Pallas, “Epiros”, pp.238-241. 


52 .. E. Dyggve, “Les traditions cultuelles de Delphes et l'église chrétienne", Cahiers Archeologiques 3 (1948), 
pp.9-28. Subsequent excavations showed the original church was somewhat smaller than Dyggve envisaged. 
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the first phase, has a cross, carved on its face. The basilica was built with stylobates, which 
were sufficiently substantial to negate the need for parapets for the aisles. There is no sign 


of any sculptural elements of non-local origin. (Visited 1997, 1998) 


Doliana (IO): Excavations within the church of H. Georgios uncovered an Early-Christian 


basilica with a series of mosaic pavements that are suggested to date to the fifth or sixth 


centuries." 


Dramesi (TH): The village of Dramesi lies to the north west of Paramythia, and like Liboni 
near Paramythia has been suggested as a possible location for the town of Photicé (although 
the case for Liboni is stronger). The church of H. Georgios incorporates fragments of 
probable Early-Christian chancel screen, including one depicting an equal-armed cross and 
a six-petalled flower, surrounded by well-executed winding guilloche. Others featured 
crosses and acanthus decoration? Further fragments have been found in the vicinity 


including a limestone impost capital on which was carved an equal-armed cross with 


unusual rounded terminals.?Ó (Visited 1999). 


5. Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens de Grèce Découverts de 1959 à 1973, p.142. 

54 . AR (1998-99), p.64. 

55 - P. Vokotopoulos, AD 27 (1972), B,. p.473-474. 

56 . This capital is now on display in the Byzantine museum at Ioannina where it has been ascribed a date of 


the seventh to eighth century, although on what grounds is not altogether clear. Nothing is now visible at the 
site itself, as the present church of H. Georgios is covered with a white render. 
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Dramesioi (IO): Dramesioi lies approximately 2km to the north of Dodona. On the 
southwest edge of the area between the churches of H. Triada and H. Panteleimona a series 
of building remains and sculptural elements have been discovered. Trial trenches dug 
approximately 30m northeast of the present church of H. Triada revealed a south facing 
brick and stone-built apse, together with a second wall curving slightly to the southeast. A 
number of sculptural elements were also found in the vicinity including a stone column 
base and fragments of three chancel pillars with slots for screens. The brick and stone 
construction together with ceramic finds and the sculptural elements led the excavators to 


postulate the existence of a substantial Early-Christian basilica." 


Trial excavations on the summit of a small hill close to H. Lazaros (within 7.5m of a 
modern shrine), discovered a small subterranean chamber (1.36m x 1.20m), of brick and 
stone construction, the floor of which was lined with waterproof plaster. Two small steps 
were found on the west face. Approximately 19.50m northwest of this chamber, an almost 
complete ceramic vessel made of unglazed red clay was found, set into a square base of 
hydraulic cement. Around this feature, many ceramic sherds were discovered. They were 
unglazed and unpainted, with incised horizontal lines as the only decoration. Also of 
interest was the discovery of the upper section of a large pithos with a flattened rim and 
wire relief decoration. Below the rim was a series of letters also in relief, which read NAX 


Y. The discovery of large quantities of roof tiles suggests the presence of a substantial 


building or settlement. 


*7 . E. Chalkia and D. Konstantiou, AD 34 (1979) B2, pp.260-261; D. Konstantiou, “Enipaveioxés kai 
ckagikéc Exevmes otn BA ‘EAAGSa”, Ep. Chr. 26 (1984), pp.117-145, at p.118 
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Drymos (AA): The village of Drymos on the Vonitsa river is the site of three Early- 
Christian basilicas. During construction work in the village, remains of buildings of 
indeterminate function were also noted, for which a Christian association was postulated on 
the basis of the discovery of a lamp decorated with a cross. With the exception of some 


column and colonnette fragments outside the present church, nothing is now visible. 


The first of the churches at Drymos is recorded as three-ailsed with a single apse, narthex 
and transept. It appears to have been a funerary church. Three tombs were found inside the 
southern nave, of which one contained a bronze belt buckle (dated by the excavator to the 
sixth to eighth centuries). Also found was an in situ funerary inscription, which names the 
nun and deaconess Theoprepia. Thirty other fragmentary funerary inscriptions were also 


found, including parts of the tomb monument of a bishop named either Poseidonios or 


Polychronios. 


The fragmentary remains of a second three-aisled basilica with a single apse supported by 
buttresses, have been noted slightly to the south of the present village church. The existence 
of a third basilica in this area known as Klephi has been postulated on the basis of 
discoveries of various sculptural elements, including a colonette from a chancel screen and 


a simple limestone impost capital inscribed with an Latin armed cross. (Visited 1999). 


$5 _ E, Mastrokostas, “IaAotoxptotiavixt facuukt Apvpobd Bovitais”, AAA 4 (1971), pp.185-193. 
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H. Eleni (PR): The high limestone ridge of H. Eleni rises sheer from the sea just to the 
south of the mouth of the Acheron. Its situation suggests that during late antiquity it would 
have been an island. This has been broadly confirmed by the geomorphological work of the 
Nikopolis survey. The ridge has a substantial fortification of polygonal masonry at the 
southern end, which forms its highest point. The outer defences cover an area some 400m x 
40m, while the summit is crowned by a further inner ancient fortification. The Nikopolis 
survey noted extensive multi-period remains and artefacts indicating late-antique 
occupation.” A substantial mortared wall of unknown date can also be seen at the base of 


the ridge on its eastern side. 


The church of H. Eleni, which lies at the northern end of the ridge, was originally a three- 
aisled basilica that has had its aisles demolished. The apse itself is quite substantial 
measuring 4.40m across and is composed of rough masonry with frequent tile. The date of 


the apse is unknown although its size and location could suggest an Early-Christian origin. 


(Visited 1999). 


Frangoklisia (PR) (Fig. 17): The site of Frangoklisia lies just south of the small seaside 
village of Ligia, overlooking the sea. It appears to be a substantial villa site laid out over 
three or more terraces, each of about 15m wide. The principal feature of the site is a large 


square building with a polygonal interior with niches in six sides. The main entrance is on 


°° _ Hammond, Epirus, pp.63-64; J. Wiseman, “Nikopolis”, AR. 40 (1993-4), pp.42-45, at p.44; Nikopolis 
newsletter 4, pp.2-4. I have followed Wiseman in using the name of the church to designate the site. 


Fig. 17: The late-Roman villa complex at Frangoklisia (after Douzougli). 
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the southwest side, while the remains of large windows can be seen on the other three sides. 
The building was constructed of mortared rubble faced with opus testaceum, and was 
roofed with a dome of which traces of the pendentives remain on the eastern side (Figs. 4.3, 
4.4). Springing for arches to the southwest indicate that the building continued in this 
direction, and indeed walls of further structures can be seen. The wide spacing of the brick 
courses, with mortar bands of equivalent or greater thickness, suggest a date of perhaps the 
late third or fourth century for this part of the complex. There is no evidence to support the 
earlier interpretation of this structure as an isolated nymphaeum, and it seems clear that it 
was part of a large villa complex, perhaps an audience hall or triclinium. Other walls built 
of brick and limestone rubble can be seen to the northwest and southwest of this building. 
Recent work by the 12" Ephoria reported ceramics of the first to third centuries AD, while 


the Nikopolis survey recorded late-antique ceramics from the site. (Visited 1999). 


Glyki (TH): Glyki has been suggested as the site of Euroea, on the basis of the presence of 
a church of the Despotate known as H. Donatus with an underlying Early-Christian building 
(see below). Donatus was Bishop of Euroea during the late fourth century. Procopius's 
description of Euroea has often led to the suggestion that the town may be in the area of 
Ioannina, perhaps under the site of the present castle.$! Alternatively it may have been 
subsequently removed to the ancient fortified site of Kastritsa. The Ioannina suggestion is 


now generally discounted in favour of the rather tenuous connection of the church discussed 


6° _ J, Vokotopoulou, AD 30 (1975) B1, pp.211-213; A. Douzougli, AD 48 (1993) B, pp.301-302; J. Wiseman, 
“Archaeological Survey in Southern Epirus, Greece: Patterns of Human Occupation in a Changing 
Landscape”, Unpublished paper delivered to Dumbarton Oaks conference on The Balkans and Cyprus in the 


Light of Recent Surverys and Digs: New Results for Settlement Patterns and Economy in the Byzantine Period 
(IV-XV centuries) (1997). 
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below,S^which has been taken to indicate that the town lay at Glyki, close to the Acheron 
lake, and that its inhabitants were subsequently moved to KastriÓ However, there are 
numerous possible locations for Euroea and traditional associations with H. Donatus are 


widespread in Epirus. 


The fragmentary building discovered at Glyki was found underlying a ruined later church of 
the Despotate on the right bank of the Acheron.™ It was interpreted as an Early-Christian 
basilica on the basis of the presence of a large and very worn Ionic capital and a fragment of 
impost, dated by Pallas to the fourth or fifth century. The fragment of impost has been cut 
to form a smaller impost capital, presumably for use in the later church, although one arm 
of a cross is still visible together with some drilled acanthus leaves. The building has been 
rather optimistically identified as a church built during the reign of Theodosius I, by Bishop 


Donatus, although the impost appears more likely to date to the latter half of the fifth 


century. (Visited 1998) 


Gorice (GJ): The basilica of Gorice (13km southeast of Gjirokaster), is a small rather 


square church of just over 13m in length including the narthex. It has a small single apse 


âi . Procopius, Buildings, IV. i. 39-42. 


$2 .. E.g. D. Triantaphillopoulos, “H pesawwh dorf ka n 0609 tns otv Makas "Haeo", X* Congres 
International d'Archeologie Chrétienne, pp.577-585, at p.578. 


$$ . See for example, Chrysos, “Early Byzantine period (fourth - sixth centuries)", pp.155-156. 


64 . Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens de Grèce Découverts de 1959 à 1973, pp. 139-140; idem, “Epiros”, 
p. 238, as well as TIB 3, p.158, for further references. 


$5 .. TIB 3, p.159; Meksi, "Arkitektura paleokristiane ne Shqiperi", p.15, 53. 
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and aisles of approximately the same width as the nave. The masonry includes spolia from 
an ancient temple, and a possibly contemporary cistern lies nearby. A date of the fourth to 


sixth century has been suggested, although its small size and square plan suggest that a later 


date should not be ruled out. 


Hadrianopolis/Justinianopolis (GJ): The city of Hadrianopolis was probably founded in 
the second century AD, although it is mentioned as such for the first time in the Peutinger 
Table. Bishops of Hadrianopolis are recorded in 449, 458 (Hypatius), and 516 
(Constantine), and in c. 535, Hierocles recorded it as one of the cities of Epirus Vetus and 
part of the metropolitan see of Nikopolis. The location of the early-Roman town has not 
been precisely ascertained, although it is thought to be approximately in the area of the 
theatre discovered halfway between the river and the modern road close to the village of 
Sofratike (Figs. 3.4, 8.11). A nearby cemetery has produced inscriptions of the second to 
fourth centuries. The theatre itself, which was substantially larger than that of Butrint, was 
buried under around 4m of alluvial deposition, suggesting that the rest of the town also lies 
buried beneath the plain. Prior to this deposition, a crude and roughly rectangular structure 
was built on the lower part of the cavea of the theatre. Reused seating blocks were utilised 
as a foundation, although it is unclear whether the superstructure was also built in this 
fashion. The date of this building is unknown although it seems likely that it was 
constructed soon after the abandonment of the theatre and prior to the major depositional 


episode which buried the town. 
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The city was apparently refounded by Justinian and renamed Justinianopolis. A possibly 
associated basilica is known from Manastiraq, 2km to the north-west (no further 
information available), while the church of Pesqopiya is also traditionally associated with 


the bishopric of Hadrianopolis. 


Bregu i Melanit: It is possible that Justinian’s supposed refoundation coincided with the 
removal of the town from its former position on the plain of the Drinos valley (11km south- 
east of Gjirokaster and close to the modern village of Sofratike), to a more strategic location 
at Bregu i Melanit, close to the village of Nepravishte (Fig. 7.8).°’ Here on a low hill on the 
eastern bank of the Drinos, an earlier fortification of polygonal masonry was augmented 
with later “medieval” walls (Fig. 18). Those on the north side are built in a fashion 
described by Soustal as “Justinianic” (his inverted commas), with irregular mortared 
construction that includes reused polygonal blocks.® The original fortress covered an area 
of approximately 400m x 175m, although it is unclear whether the late antique circuit 
followed the earlier defences in their entirety. Surface finds from the fortress date mainly 
from the Hellenistic and Roman periods. A limestone impost and a colonnette capital also 


indicate the presence of an Early-Christian basilica. (Visited 1994, 1999) 


$6 . TIB 3 p.147. The refounding of the city may have occurred between c. 527/8 when the Synekdemos was 
compiled and c. 554 which is the probable date of the writing of the Buildings (see A. Cameron, Procopius 
and the Sixth Century, (London, 1985), pp.9-13). 


& _ A. Baçe, “Vështrim mbi qendrat e banuara antike dhe mesjetare né Luginén e Drinos (Gjirokastér)”, 
Monumentet 4 (1972), pp.103-139, at pp.112-113; Budina, "La carte archéologique de la vallée de Drino”, 
pp.377-380. 


Polygonal wall 
-"-——m Late-antique and medieval wall 


e Site of possible church 


@ Approximate find spot of coin hoard 


Fig. 19: The fortress of Kastritsa (after Douzougli). 
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Kalpaki (IO): The town of Kalpaki occupies a strategic location on the main route between 
the Drinos and Gormos river valleys. A substantial late-antique site has been discovered on 
the west bank of the Gormos, just to the south of the present river crossing. Previous 
discovery of fragments of mosaics and a relatively crude, square limestone impost with an 
inscribed Latin cross suggested the presence of an Early-Christian. basilica.” The location 
of this church was revealed by recent work, as yet unpublished.” The church was a three- 
aisled basilica with two apsidal buttresses and a tripartite sanctuary, which shows signs of at 
least one phase of modification including the possible addition of an apsidal terminus. The 
aisles were divided by colonnades mounted on stylobates and mosaic floors (presently 
covered) have been found in both the nave and the lateral aisles. From apse to facade the 
church measures approximately 20m. The narthex, if present, remains unexcavated. Further 
structures, either contemporaneous with the church or slightly post-dating it, have been 


found to the south. All masonry is mortared limestone rubble, while a tile floor can be seen 


in one of the rooms to the south. 


The remainder of the site occupies at least two fields to the south and west of the basilica, 
which remains the only excavated part of the site. The fields are covered with building 
debris and ceramics including the coarsewares typical of the region. The site may represent 
a villa or small settlement situated next to a crossing point on the river. Dakaris also noted 


the presence of Early-Christian graves. (Visited 1999), 


68 _ TIB 3, p.147. See also Hammond, Epirus, pp.207-208 and Budina, “La carte archéologique de la vallée de 
Drino", p.379. 


© . S. Dakaris, AD 19 (1964), p.313; idem. AD 23 (1968), p.294, 299, pl.243d; Pallas, Les Monuments 
Paléochrétiens de Gréce Découverts de 1959 à 1973, p.141. 
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Kamara (KER): Kamara lies in the interior of southern Kerkyra. The church of the 
Taxiarchs contains sculptural elements that suggest the previous existence of an Early- 
Christian building." These include fragments of a relatively crude limestone chancel screen 
decorated on both faces with a Latin cross flanked by birds, which on one side appear to be 
peacocks. Pallas suggested a date of the seventh to eighth century, although this type of 


work is virtually undatable. 


Karaiskaki (AA): Fragmentary remains of a probable palzochristian church have been 
found, including a possible apse, the masonry of which is decorated with characteristic 


scoring in the plaster.” 


Kassiope (KER): Kassiope on the northeast coast of Kerkyra occupies an important 
position close to the narrowest point of the Kerkyra Strait. Present visible remains consist 
of a substantial Angevin fortress but it was clearly a site of some significance in late 
antiquity, acting as a place of refuge for Bishop John of Euroea who established a new see, 
causing the incumbent bishop of Kerkyra to complain to Pope Gregory. Remains of the 


period have been noted in rescue excavations. 


? < Demetrios Chrysopolous, pers. comm. 
7 . Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens de Grèce Découverts de 1959 à 1973, pp.143-145. 
7 . Konstantiou, “Empaveioxés kat oxagrés énevoec otn BA *EAXá60", pp.126-129. 


5. TIB 3, p.172 
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Rescue excavations at the locality of Kampos, on the road from Kassiope to Roda revealed 
a series of walls standing up to 2m in height, A two-phase building was revealed, which 
appears to have been a single nave church, with an aisle subsequently added to the north. 
The walls were constructed of irregularly cut local stone bonded with a lime mortar. The 
interior of the building appears to have been paved with limestone slabs, while the interior 
of the apse was faced with marble of which fragments survive. In both the nave and the 
northern aisle, large quantities of tiles with inscribed decoration were discovered and both 
areas showed clear signs of burning. The destruction level was dated by glass vessels and 


unspecified coins to the early seventh century. 14 


Excavation on a building site at Ar. Daphne discovered a Roman building standing to a 
height of 1.45m. The walls were made of mortared limestone and the roof was of tiles, 
which were found in a collapse or destruction horizon. Below the level of the tiles were 
found traces of burning above a beaten earth floor. The destruction was dated to the second 
half of the fourth century on the basis of lamps and two coins of Constantius H (337-361), 


discovered beneath the tile horizon.” 


Further building work, on the land of D. Koutsouri, below the Kassiope to Rodas road, 


revealed a substantial Roman structure, occupation of which dated from the first century 


^ . G. Metallenou, AD 42 (1987) B, pp.345-346. The report of this excavation is slightly problematic in that 
the excavator's interpretation is at odds with his description of the evidence. He suggests that the building that 
forms the aisle was a late-Roman building which was destroyed by fire prior to the construction of an Early 
Byzantine church. However, he describes the aisle as abutting the apse of the church, and states that there 
were clear signs of burning within the area of the apse. The description is further confused by the lack of 
correlation between the orientations of the walls described within the text and those on the published plan. 
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BC to the fourth century AD, after which the building apparently collapsed or was 
demolished. The building was filled with demolition rubble composed of limestone and 


tiles.” 


Elsewhere, on the limits of the present town, immediately beyond the quay, building work 
revealed a section of stone pavement and coarse Roman ceramics. Subsequent rescue 
excavations retrieved ceramics from the second century BC to the fifth century AD.” 


(Visited 1998) 


Kastos (AA): Traces of an Early-Christian basilica have been discovered on the small 
island of Kastos, which lies to the south east of Kalamos in the bay of Mitikas. An Ionic 
capital was found at the church of H. Ioannis, which is constructed above a vaulted late- 


antique structure in which two graves were also found." 


Kastri (PR): The site of Kastri (Kastrion) on the Acheron valley has been identified with 
the ancient site of Pandosia.” It was selected by the Nicopolis project for intensive 
survey. Kastri is a prominent site at the eastern end of the Acheron plain, within sight of 


Xirolophos and Likouresi (the Nekyomanteion of Ephyra). Originally, it lay on the eastern 


75 . K. Preka-Alexandri, AD 41 (1986) B1, pp.122-123. 

76 - C. Vlassopoulou, AD 38 (1983) B2, p.261. 

7 . K. Kanda, AD 44 (1989) B2, pp.301-302. 

7$. E. Chalkia, D. Konstantios, AD 34 (1979) B1, p.269, 274. 


P . S. Dakaris, Cassopaia and the Elean Colonies (Athens, 1971), pp.164-170. 
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edge of a deep marine embayment, which began to silt up during the late Bronze Age, 


forming a marshy lake that was drained only relatively recently?! 


Kastri is circled at its foot by an ancient wall circuit of polygonal masonry of some 2,500m. 
An inner circuit was partially repaired in the “medieval” period (later work is visible on the 
north, south and west sides), and a medieval fortification crowns the top of the hill (Fig. 
7.13). Wozniak was of the opinion that the medieval fortification was no earlier than the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, although Dakaris has suggested that it is Roman in date." 
However, there are clearly different phases of later additions and the site is of a type which 
was frequently occupied in late antiquity. Initial analysis of the Nikopolis survey finds 
demonstrate occupation mainly from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, although both 


Bronze Age and later medieval material was also found. (Visited 1998, 1999). 


Kastritsa (IO) (Fig. 19): The fortress of Kastritsa occupies the northernmost point of a 
limestone outcrop south of the lake of Ioannina. The surrounding terrain suggests that the 
lake of Ioannina originally extended east and west of this outcrop, indicating that at one 
stage the fortress may have occupied a promontory that extended into the lake. The total 
circumference of the wall circuit is around 2,625m according to Hammond, with numerous 
later reconstructions, which are particularly evident on the western side. Some of these 


were identified by Wozniak as being of late-Roman date, although recent repointing has 


99. Wiseman, “Nicopolis”, AR 41 (1994-5), p.33. 


*! . Wiseman, Nikopolis newsletter 4 (1994), pp.3-4; idem. "Archaeological Survey in Southern Epirus, 
Greece: Patterns of Human Occupation in a Changing Landscape". 
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obscured some of their characteristics. Hammond also noted a number of “medieval” house 
platforms.” The location of the site is similar to that described by Procopius for new 


Euroea (although see comments above on Glyki). 


Excavations at the southern end of the fortress revealed further aspects of its late-antique 
occupation. Two buildings were uncovered. These appeared to be of classical or 
Hellenistic date with subsequent later rebuilding in which the earlier polygonal walls were 
reconstructed using displaced polygonal blocks and smaller limestone rubble. Limestone 
rubble walls were also used to create subdivisions within these buildings. Of particular 
importance within the first structure (referred to by the excavator as Building A) was a 
hoard of 237 bronze coins dating from the fourth to the late sixth century. These ranged 
from small denominations of 1 - 5 nummi to half folles. The latest was a follis of Maurice, 
dating from 582/3, and the earliest was of Constantius Gallus (351-354). The hoard also 
included a few Ostrogothic coins from the reign of Baduila (544-549). Another 86 coins of 


a similar period were found within the area of the building." 


The second building (B) contained quantities of pithoi and other late-Roman coarsewares 


and is suggested to have been a storehouse. Both buildings contained demolition or 


$2 . Hammond, Epirus, pp.67-69; Wozniak, "Late Roman Fortifications in Epirus", p.73-74; Dakaris, 
Cassopaia and the Elean Colonies, pp.164-170. 


83 . Hammond, Epirus, pp.173-175; Wozniak, “Late Roman Fortifications in Epirus", p.75. 
^ . A. Douzougli, AD 49 (1994), pp.363-367. The excavator incorrectly identified the majority of the coins 


(1-5-nummi pieces) as Vandalic, based on Wroth's mistaken classification (P. Grierson, Byzantine Coins 
(London, 1982), p.79). Most are probably regular late-Roman issues. 
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destruction levels composed of limestone rubble and tiles from the upper levels of the 


structures. (Visited 1999) 


Kato Pedina Zagoriou (IO): An isolated cyst burial was found at Kato Pedina Zagouriou 
(Dampouria). It was orientated east-west (with head to the east) and was accompanied by a 
handle-less coarseware vessel. The excavator suggested that it was Slavic and dated the 


burial to the fifth to seventh century.5? 


Kephalos (AA): The small island of Kephalos is situated in the Ambracian Gulf, slightly 
north of the town of Vonitsa (Fig. 7.15). Although the island is extremely small (c. 200 x 
150m), it was clearly densely occupied during late antiquity. Excavations carried out 
during the 1960s concentrated on the extant remains of two basilicas (which were/are 
rapidly eroding into the sea), but further buildings are visible on all sides of the island, both 
in sections which are being eroded by the sea and as extant masonry on the beach itself 
(Fig. 7.16). Local fishermen report that graves are continually washed out of the shoreline 


making the island a favoured spot for local antiquities hunters. 


Basilica A was a three-aisled basilica divided by colonnades mounted on stylobates, with a 
single central apse supported by two buttresses. It was constructed with roughly coursed 


limestone interspersed with regular brick courses. The church was entered via a narthex 


85. E, Andreou, AD 41 (1986) Bl, p.113. 


86 |X, Barla-Pallas, PAE (1965), pp.78-84; ibid (1966), pp.95-102; ibid (1967), pp.28-32; ibid (1968), pp.16- 
21; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens decouverts en Gréce de 1959 à 1973, pp.34-39. 
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that opened into the nave and lateral aisles. The narthex was flanked by two annexes to the 
north and south, with that to the south extended westwards with a further room that seems 
to have been vaulted. An exo-narthex or portico fronted the narthex. The sanctuary of the 
church extended some considerable way into the nave and its mosaic floor of inhabited 


roundels and bi-coloured fish scales, was partially preserved." 


A number of sculptural elements were recovered in the excavations including fragments of 
an ambo, chancel screens, colonnettes and capitals, including one identified by the 
excavators as part of a ciborium over the altar. A distinctive Ionic impost capital from one 
of the nave colonnades together with a number of brick stamps comparable to stamps 
known from Nikopolis has led most commentators to date Basilica A to the reign of 
Justinian, probably in the second quarter of the sixth century.®® The basilica was remodelled 
at a subsequent date, probably in the later Byzantine period, and a small chapel was built in 


the central nave using spolia from the earlier church. 


The second church on Kephalos, protrudes into the Ambracian Gulf on the northeast side of 
the island and indeed has partially collapsed into the water. The excavator suggested that it 


was a small single nave church, apparently with a transept, or at least with a pastophory or 


87 . Sodini, “Mosaiques Paléochrétiennes de Grèce”, pp.723-724. 


88 . Sodini (ibid.) draws attention to the brick stamps of Nikopolis basilicas A and D; V. Vemi (Les 
Chapiteaux loniques à Imposte de Grécé à l 'Époque Paléochrétienne (BCH Supplément XVII) (Athens, 
1989), p.116, no.84), suggests a date after the mid-sixth century, a little late in view of the evidence of the 
brick stamps. 
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diaconicon to the north of the apse.? It seems more likely, however, that the church was 
originally a three-aisled basilica with a tripartite sanctuary, although as the areas of both 
potential lateral aisles have disappeared into the sea, this must remain in the realms of 
conjecture. The surviving "transept" has a tile pavement, which is on a level that is slightly 
raised from that of the nave. The sanctuary was paved with a mosaic, the fragmentary 
remains of which showed a clear similarity to the baptistery mosaic at Butrint and the 
pavement of Basilica A at Nikopolis, featuring a scrolling guilloche which forms roundels, 
inhabited by birds, animals and plants. The mosaic of Basilica B may well have been 
executed by the same mosaicist who laid the pavements at Butrint and Nikopolis, or a later 
craftsman who was influenced by these pavements. This suggests that Basilica B dates to 


the second quarter of the sixth century or slightly later. 


To the west, traces of the walls of a probable narthex were recovered, while a further range 
of two or three rooms runs west, at a right angle from the south end of the narthex. The 
western-most of these rooms contains a poorly preserved baptismal font, approximately 


cruciform in shape, with an interior lined with marble slabs (Fig. 6.14). 


To the north of the baptistery were discovered a number of walls which were plainly 
constructed at a later date than baptistery. As the excavator pointed out, they created a 
number of apparently closed rooms. They were interpreted as dwellings, dated to the 


seventh century on the basis of a number of coins from the reign of Heraclius (see below). 


89 | X. Barla-Pallas, PAE (1968), pp.16-21; ibid (1970), pp.90-97; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens 
decouverts en Gréce de 1959 à 1973, p.39. 
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A series of graves were also found within the buildings, which were probably intended as 


funerary structures rather than dwellings. 


Traces of further buildings can be seen on all sides of the island of Kephalos, particularly 
where the sea is eroding the shoreline. On the east coast, north of Basilica A, a structure 
approximately 5m wide can be seen in the section, built of limestone rubble and showing 
traces of a flagstone floor. Large quantities of tile are also visible in the shoreline and on 
the beach. A similar structure can be seen protruding onto the beach on the same side of the 


island, approximately half way between basilicas A and B. 


On the south coast of the island, two substantial walls, one of which is over a metre wide, 
extend onto the beach from the dense undergrowth which covers most of the interior of 
Kephalos (Fig. 7.16). Both are made of mortared limestone rubble. A further similar wall 
can be seen on the southwest comer of the island, while traces of another substantial 
structure can be seen on the west coast of the island. On all sides of the island, the 


shoreline is strewn with building debris. 


The excavations of Basilica B produced a number of finds including a complete ARS bowl 
(Hayes 91D — AD 600-650),"the rim of a pithos, and a number of lamps, and (from 


adjacent to grave 9), a lykithion probably intended for libations for the dead. Also of 


9% . J, Hayes, Late Roman Pottery (London, 1972), p.143. 
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interest is an iron weight (weighing 51.04 grams), inscribed with the legend N IB, 


interpreted by the excavator as signifying 12 nomismata.?! 


Seventy-three bronze coins were found in the excavation. Twenty-seven of the coins date 
from the first eight years of the reign of Heraclius. These are all folles and half-folles 
originating from a variety of mints (Constantinople, Nicomedia, Ravenna and 
Thessalonica). The other coins are earlier with folles from the respective reigns of 
Anastasius, Justin II, Maurice, and Phocas. There were also thirty-three coins that are 
described as *Vandalic",??and a half follis from late fifth-century Ostrogothic Italy from the 


Invicta Roma series.” (Visited 1998) 


Kerkyra (KER): The late-antique town of Kerkyra was situated in the same location as the 
earlier Roman town, to the south of the modern town in the area known as Palaiopolis. 
Like other areas of the island, it was reportedly sacked by the Ostrogoths in 551. Our 
limited knowledge of the later phases of the town suggests that there was a significant 
reorganisation of urban space, with the Palaiopolis basilica constructed directly over the 
pavement of the agora, and the odeion, while various temples were demolished for its 


construction. 


?! . Barla-Pallas, PAE (1968), pp.16-21; ibid, PAE (1970), pp.94-97. 
92 | This attribution is uncertain. See Grierson, Byzantine Coins, p.79. 


93 . Ibid., p.78. 
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The Palaiopolis basilica: This church was constructed over the remains of what has been 
suggested was the Roman odeion, as well as the pavement of the agora.” According to the 
excavator, it demonstrates two distinct constructional phases, the first of which had five 
aisles which was subsequently reduced to three in the second.?? The five-aisled basilica was 
preceeded by a exo-narthex and eso-narthex, which led into the church via a tribelon. The 
tribelon, which survives in its entirety, is an impressive concoction of spolia consisting of 
two fluted columns with palmette capitals, supporting an architrave upon which it is 
inscribed that Bishop Jovianus demolished “the temples of the Greeks”, and erected the 
church in their place (Fig. 6.18). This demolition presumably provided the materials for the 
church. The apse and facade are constructed almost entirely of reused, well-cut, limestone 
blocks (6.19). Parts of what may be the original arcades remain, with the arches composed 
of well-cut voussoirs, probably reused from an earlier structure. The sanctuary is thought to 
have been tripartite, in the same way as the Alkison basilica at Nikopolis (see below). The 
narthex and southern aisle were paved with mosaics.” An inscription in the mosaic of the 
exo-narthex records that it was executed during the episcopacy of Jovianus, indicating that 
the mosaics of the exo-narthex at least are contemporary with the original construction. A 
second group of mosaics from the eso-narthex appear to be the product of a different hand 
and may well be later. The first phase of the basilica has been dated to the start of the fifth 


century while the second is ascribed to the late sixth or early seventh century, although the 


% . J. K. Papadimitriou, “O IoBiavdg tfi BaoUukris tris MadoiondAevg Kepkópag" AE 1942-4 (Suppl.), pp.39- 
49; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens de Gréce Découverts de 1959 à 1973 (Rome, 1977), pp.142-143; 
see also Sodini, “Mosaiques Paléochrétiennes de Gréce", p.729, for full bibliography. 


?5 . Recent research has cast doubts on the first, five-aisled phase (S. Hondrogiannis, pers. comm.). 
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close parallels with the Alkison basilica at Nikopolis would suggest that a date of the mid- 
late fifth century is perhaps more likely for the earliest phase.” Also of note are a group of 
late-antique amphorae found in situ within, or adjacent to, the church and the apparent 
collapse/abandonment level visible in the published section? A number of sculptural 
elements were found during the excavations, which are now displayed in the Old Fortress at 


Kerkyra. These include marble closure screens, as well as locally produced limestone 


sculpture. 


Excavations have also been carried out to the south of the Palaiopolis basilica, which were 
intended to reveal the limestone pavement of the agora. These excavations also uncovered 
a series of six walls that extended over the pavement. The walls were constructed of 
mortared limestone rubble with large quantities of tile fragments. Within the levels that 
covered the pavement of the agora and the walls were found quantities of what appears to 
be Late Roman 2 amphorae and North African amphorae (Keay Type XXVIII), as well as 


Hayes 35 ARS and a coin of Phocas (602-610). 


96 . S. Pelecandis (ed.), Eóvraypa tov IlaAawoypictüvikóv "ngoibotóv Aanéðwv tg EXXóboc, I 


(Thessaloniki, 1988), plate 63b-65 with references. 


97 . Sodini was of the opinion that the mosaics of the two suggested phases of mosaic decoration were much 
closer in date than the excavator suggested, following Grabar in suggesting a date of the sixth century (Sodini, 
*Mosaiques Paléochrétiennes de Gréce", pp.729-730; A. Grabar "Un théme de l'iconographie chrétienne: 
l'oiseau dans la cage", Cahiers Archeologiques 16 (1966), pp.9-16. 


98 .. A. K. Orlandos, Ergon. (1957), pp.46-50. 
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Further excavations of the pavement uncovered a second series of three walls that overlay 
the pavement. Finds from this area include a possible example of a Late Roman 13 


amphora (seventh to eighth centuries).” 


Excavations have also uncovered a bath complex situated on the southern side of the 
agora. This seems to have been a fairly substantial public bathing establishment 
comprising at least ten rooms. It is thought to date to the late first or early second century. 
During the fourth or fifth century the complex seems to have lost its original function and 
was utilised instead as a workshop according to the excavator, who based this interpretation 
on thick deposits of glass and metal vessels. This change of function apparently 
necessitated the blocking of a doorway and the subdivision of at least one of the rooms of 
the bath. The excavations of these rooms produced coins ranging from the third to the 
seventh century AD, with most dating to the fourth or fifth century. Other finds included 
unspecified ARS, late-Roman amphorae, lamps and glass. Subsequent excavations of a 
large drain on the exterior of the bath and adjacent rooms produced ceramics of a period 


that lasted from 300 BC to AD 500. 


Monastery of H. Theodore: The monastery of H. Theodore lies close to the site of the 
temple of Artemis. The present monastic church incorporates substantial sections of an 


earlier church, including the nave, apse, southern aisle and both arcades; that to the north 


99 K. Preka-Alexandri, AD 49 (1994) B1, pp.410-412. 


100. See mainly K. Preka-Alexandri, AD 49 (1994) B1, pp.413-20. See also AR., (1988-9), p.61; K. Preka- 
Alexandri, AD 43 (1988) B, p.342; idem. AD 44 (1989) B2, pp.298-299; idem., AD 45 (1990) B, p.285. 
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preserved within the present north wall. The apse is constructed in the stepped style also 
evident at Mastron on the mainland and is pierced by a window divided into three arched 
bays by roughly shaped colonnettes and crutch capitals decorated with equal-armed crosses. 
Although the church is now rendered and plastered, earlier photographs show that it is built 
of a roughly coursed limestone, with the exception of the arcades which are formed of a 
series of wide arches constructed of well-cut voussoirs supported by narrow piers. Based 
on the masonry and the form of the apse, windows, and capitals, Pallas proposed a late, 


possibly eighth-century, date of construction. 


To the north of the main area of the ancient city (around 40m east of the church of Jason 
and Sosipater, a series of tombs dating from the second to the fourth century AD were 
found constructed within the peristyle of a building of the first century AD.'™ (Visited 


1998) 


Konitsa (IO): Konitsa guards the defile where the Aoos river cuts through the Pindos 
range, 43km north-northwest of Ioannina. Hammond reported a fort of “the period of 
Justinian or later”, on a high crag above the modern village, although nothing was visible 


when Soustal visited the spot in 1974.? 


101 . Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens de Grèce Découverts de 1959 à 1973, pp.143-145; P. 
Vokotopoulos, AD 25 (1970) B2, pp.334-337; See also P. Vokotopoulos, H éxxAnotaotixt Gpxitextovixt eic 


thy Avtikijv Erepeáv *EXó5a kat tfjv Hneipov and tov 70v péxpt Tó téAos tov 100v at. (Thessaloniki, 1975), 
for Mastron, Megali Chora and other similar churches. 


102 _K. Kanta, AD 38 (1983) B1, pp.254-256. 
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Kostakioi (AR): Small excavations in the village of Kostakioi near Arta revealed traces of 
a substantial building which was suggested to be a church on account of its three apses. Its 


date is uncertain although fragments of mosaic pavement were found in the area in 1959,14 


Kouremadi (PR): Traces of an Early-Christian basilica, including mosaic pavements, have 


been found at the site of Kouremadi, close to the village of Rizovouni.'9? 


Kouveli (PR): The Nikopolis survey located a substantial site on the south slope of the 
highest hill near the village of Michelitsa, above the lion monument excavated by Dakaris 
in the location known as Marathia. What was clearly a major classical and Hellenistic site 
was also occupied in the Roman and late-antique periods. The lion monument itself is 
likely to have been erected alongside a road running along the foot of the hill, and it seems 
that the lower slopes of the hill were occupied by a substantial Hellenistic cemetery, while 


the settlement was on the upper slopes of the hill where most visible building debris can be 


seen. (Visited 1999). 


Ktismata (IO): A number of Early-Christian pit and cyst graves have been discovered at 


the location known as Magoula.?" 


103 _ Hammond, Epirus, p.273; TIB 3, p.183. 


1^ . B, Papadopoulou, “H evpbtepy nepioyýń tov ApBpaxikod kóXzov katá THY naawoypiotiaviký nepioóo", 
Agiépapa otov N. G. L. Hammond (Thessaloniki, 1997), pp.335-348, at p.344. 


V5 . Konstantiou, “Emipaveraxés kat oxagixés énevmes ow BA *EJAG6a", p.143. 


106 | Wiseman, “Nicopolis” AR 40 (1993-4), p.43. 
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Lachanokastron (IO): The fortified Hellenistic site of Lachanokastron occupies a curving 
limestone ridge behind the post-Byzantine church below the village of Oreokastron. The 
summit of the outcrop is composed of a series of wide natural limestone terraces. It was 
refortified at a later date, with the later walls following the line of the earlier fortification (in 
Hammond's opinion), although very little earlier masonry can be seen. The present walls 
are approximately 1.20m wide and composed of mortared roughly faced limestone around a 
mortared rubble core and occasional large cut blocks (presumably from the earlier wall). 
They are thought to be Byzantine or medieval. The presence of the basilica described 


below, suggests that the site may also have been fortified in late antiquity. * 


Around 1.5km to the north of Lachanokastron is a plateau known as Paliomonastero where 
the remains of a substantial Early-Christian basilica have been found. The church, which 
measured approximately 42 x 24.5m, was constructed on a metre-high terrace and 
comprised three aisles with a semi-circular apse to the east, which was flanked by an 


unknown number of external buttresses.? (Visited 1999). 


Lagoudia (KER): Traces of walls and tiles have been found on the uninhabited island of 


Lagoudia, off the southwest coast of Kerkyra. Associated pottery has been dated to the 


sixth century. 9 


107 . E. Andreou, AD 26 (1971) B1 p.334; idem. AD 27 (1972) B2, pp.448-449. 
108 | Hammond, Epirus, p.270; TIB 3, p.191. 


109 _ «Chronique des fouilles en 1955", BCH 80 (1956), p.299; TIB 3, p.191. 
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Ladochorion (TH): Excavations in the village of Ladochorion (on the coast 3km south of 
Igoumenitsa), adjacent to an earlier Roman mausoleum, revealed an eight-roomed house 
based around a central courtyard. The walls were of a rough limestone construction. The 
earliest coin found was of Hadrian, while a number of small bronze coins dated by the 
excavator to the fifth and sixth century were also found, leading him to suggest that the 
structure was late Roman in date. The mausoleum contained several fine Attic sarcophagi 


of around the third century AD, which are now in Ioannina museum. !!! 


Lekli (TE): The site of Lekli lies 7km to the southeast of Tepeléne, probably on or just 
inside the provincial boundary of Epirus Vetus. A steep and narrow spur rises above the 
eastern side of the Drinos valley, commanding the entrance from the narrow defile to the 
north. This spur was occupied in antiquity by a substantial fortress which enclosed an area 
of around 1 ha., constructed of massive ashlars and polygonal blocks. A section of this 
fortification was expanded to the northeast in late antiquity, increasing the area of the 
fortress to c.1.5-2 ha.''? Within the late-antique fortification lies a ruined single nave 
church (6.4 x 5.2m), with apse and narthex. The walls are composed of spolia, and 
mortared rubble. The roof tiles are suggested to date from the fourth to sixth centuries.'? 


Investigations also uncovered a geometric mosaic on the uppermost terrace of the 


1? _ P, Kalligas, AD 23 (1968) B1, p.317. 

111 . p. Agallopoulou, AD 30 (1975) B2 , p.239. 

112 | Hammond, Epirus, pp.212-213; Baçe, “Vështrim mbi qendrat e banuara antike dhe mesjetare në Luginën 
e Drinos (Gjirokastér)", p.115; Budina, "La carte archéologique de la vallée de Drino", pp.369-372; TIB 3, 
p.193. 


15, TIB 3, p.193. 
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promontory, which is suggested to be comparable to those discovered in the town of 
Onchesmos.!!^ The site has produced surface finds of late-antique ceramics. Byzantine and 


Venetian coins have also been recovered from the site. 


Leukas (LEU): There are no written sources pertaining to the island of Leukas in late 


antiquity, and thus far archaeological evidence is relatively scarce (see Nydrion). 

D. Konstantios identified two large vaulted tombs on the island, which he suggested were 
Early Christian in origin. The first is sited beneath the present church of H. Ioannis, while 
the second lies about 10m to the south of the modern church. The second is constructed 


around a marble column, which it is suggested supported a second level. In the opinion of 


Konstantios, the vaults and the size of the present apse suggest the presence of an earlier 


church.!' 


Likouresi (PR): The monastery of H. Iohannes Prodromos stands within the grounds of the 
ancient site suggested to be the Nekyomanteion of Ephyra, which is surrounded by 


substantial polygonal walls. The Nikopolis survey identified Roman pottery on the site 


114 . Budina, "La carte archéologique de la vallée de Drino”, p.371. This presumably refers to the mosaic 
discovered beneath the P.T.T. building in Onchesmos (see below), which appear to be in two phases, dated to 
the late second or third century and the fourth to sixth century respectively. Budina does not state which phase 
the mosaic at Lekli is comparable to, but its mountainous location suggests that a later date is probably more 
likely. 


NS _ TIB 3, p.195. 


!!6 | Konstantios, “Expaveiaxés kat okagtkég énevoss ot] BA ‘EAAGSa”, pp.123-126. 
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while Wozniak reports finding late-Roman pottery near the monastery. It seems likely 


therefore that there was some activity on the site in late antiquity.! "(Visited 1997, 1999). 


Malathrea (SA): The fortified Hellenistic villa at Malathrea lies slightly northwest of the 
hilltop site of Cuka e Ajtojt, adjacent to the postulated route of the road from Aulon to 
Nikopolis. The original structure on the site was a square building with four corner towers, 
based around a central peristyle and constructed in rusticated isodomic masonry. The site 
seems to have been occupied into the fourth century AD, indicated by coins of Diocletian. 
A number of rough walls, built of limestone rubble bonded with earth, which sub-divide 


parts of the earlier structure may be associated with this later occupation.'!® 


Malcanit (SA) 

The ancient fortified hill top site of Malganit, which lies 20km southeast of Onchesmos, 
appears to have been occupied in a later period. The original fortification; built in around 
the fourth century BC, had an inner and outer circuit that enclosed c. 10 ha. in total. A 
gateway on the outer circuit seems to have been blocked in a later period. Surface finds 


include Hellenistic and Roman tiles from the interior of the fortification.! '? 


A series of graves were discovered close to the wall on the north side of the fortress. The 


tombs were constructed of re-used Roman tiles and did not contain any grave furnishings. 


1? | Hammond, Epirus, p.64; Wozniak, “Late Roman Fortifications in Epirus", p.77; TIB 3, p.233; Wiseman, 
*Nikopolis", AR 41 (1994-5), p.33. 


18 . Dh. Condi, “Fortesa-vilé në Malathre”, Ziria 14.2 (1984), pp.131-152. 
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According to Budina, the forms of the graves suggested that they dated from the late- 


antique period.'”° 


Mauropulon (IO): Mauropulon is postioned on the eastern side of the Drinos valley, close 
to the village of Ktismata (Arinishte). Little detail is known; but a fortification built of 


mortared limestone rubble has been identified as a probable late-antique fortress.!?! 


Merope (IO): The villages of Merope, Paliopyrgos Pogoniou and Kato Merope lie in a 
isolated mountainous upland region close to the present Albanian border. Excavations of a 
series of Bronze Age tumuli in an upland valley below the villages also revealed burials that 
were dated by the excavators to the post-Roman period. At Merope graves were found 
containing bronze ornaments and glass beads which were dated to the fifth century AD. It 
was also postulated that other burials (graves 15 and 13) were dated to the seventh and tenth 
centuries AD respectively. !?? A second tumulus; 3km to the east at Kato Merope, contained 
four cyst tombs, which were suggested to be Slavic on the basis of the grave goods, which 
included bronze rings and bracelets and glass beads. The excavator ascribed a date of the 


fifth century AD.!? An isolated east-west orientated cyst was also excavated in the area of 


1? . Hammond, Epirus, p.97-98; Budina, “Harta arkeologjike e bredetit jon dhe e pellgut të Delvinës”, 
pp.309-311; TIB 3, p.165. 


120 . Budina, “Harta arkeologjike e bredetit jon dhe e pellgut té Delvinës”, pp.310-311. 


121 , Baçe, “Vështrim mbi qendrat e banuara antike dhe mesjetare në Luginën e Drinos (Gjirokastér)”, p.115; 
TIB 3, p.204. 


12 . E. Andreou, ApxoioXoyía 16 (1985), pp.47-48; idem. AD 35 (1980) B1, pp.303-307. 


123 | AR (1990-1), p.41; E. Andreou, AD 38 (1983) B2, pp.229-230. 
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the nearby monastery of H. Ioannes. The head was positioned in the northwest corner and a 


single coarseware vessel was found in the southwest corner. 


A large tumulus was also excavated nearby at Paliopyrgos Pogoniou.? A series of graves 
were discovered close to the surface on the summit and north side of the mound. Nine cysts 
were excavated in total, of which five were arranged in a radial pattern on the summit. All 
of the tombs discovered, apart from one dated to the eleventh century BC, were of the type 
referred to as “Slavic”, and were dated by the excavator to the fifth century AD, similar to 
those excavated at nearby Merope and Kato Merope (see above). The cysts were 
constructed of slabs of local limestone. As with most excavations of cyst graves, it is 
unclear whether the graves were dug and lined with slabs, or whether they were erected at 
ground level and subsequently covered. The burials were supine and mainly single, 
although one apparently reused a Bronze Age cyst while another grave was utilised twice in 
the later period. The radial pattern of the cysts meant that the orientation of the skeletons ° 
varied. Grave goods included bronze earrings, finger rings and bracelets and undecorated 


pottery vessels in a coarse black fabric. A child was buried with an iron bracelet. (Visited 


1999) 


Mesaplik (VL): The church of Mesaplik lies a little to the south east of the town of Vloré, 
probably just within the provincial boundary of Epirus Vetus. It was a simple three-aisled 


basilica just under 14m long with a trilateral apse that was semi-circular on its interior. 


124 E, Andreou, AD 42 (1987) B, pp.307-308. 
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Only the apse and the fragments of the béma survived to any significant extent, while the 
rest of the ground plan was determined from the shape of the mosaic pavement of which 
substantial proportions survived intact. The walls were constructed of mortared limestone 
rubble, and were probably painted; fragments of painted plaster were found during the 
excavations. The church was apparently destroyed by fire and the quantities of nails 
recovered from among the roof tiles confirmed that the building had a timber roof. A crude 
limestone impost capital was also found, together with coarse ceramics typical of late- 
antique Epirus, and fragments of glass vessels and lamps (see below). A grave, which 


presumably was not contemporary with the church, was found in the interior of the apse. f 


The mosaic is mainly geometric with occasional insets of birds and fish, with the exception 
in the north aisle of a head in profile with long wavy hair and a helmet or cap adorned with 
a point or spike on the crown and two tassels at the rear. It has been suggested that this was 
a representation of the north wind, although an inscription ‘alongside the head identifies the : 
figure as one Aparkeas, which would seem to imply that it was a representation of a real 
person, possibly a donor who paid for the mosaic floor." The date of the church is open to 


question. The excavator suggested a date of the first half of the sixth century, based on the 


125 | Ibid. 


126 1, Komata, “Bazilika paleokristiane e Mesaplikut”, Miria 14.1 (1984), pp.183-198; Meksi, “Arkitektura 
Paleokristiane né Shqipëri”, pp.19-20. 


17 _ Komata, “Bazilika paleokristiane e Mesaplikut"; also S. Anamali, cat. 363, in Albanien Schätze aus dem 
Land der Skipetaren (Mainz, 1988), pp.450-451. The reason for the identification of the mosaic as the north 
wind, according to Anamali is the similarity of the name *Aparkeas" to the word "Aparktias". Anamali also 
suggests that it could be the face of a local patron and like Budina at Antigonea draws attention to the 
ethnograhic analogies for the helmet/cap. 
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finds and the style of the mosaic, although the geometric motifs which are used as parallels 


are standardised around the Aegean through the Early Christian period. 


Finds from the excavation included glass vessel fragments, which according to Komata 
were comparable with sixth-century examples from Castelseprio in Italy. Published 


ceramics are minimal comprising mainly unidentifed coarse ware cooking vessels as well as 


open forms. 


Mitikas (AA) (Fig. 20): A substantial site existed in the area of the ruined Early-Christian 
church of H. Sofia which lies close to the sea near the village of Mitikas. Although 
excavations have been concentrated on the church, further structures are visible to the north 
of the basilica while tile and rubble in the two fields to the west also indicate the presence 
of a larger site. The area to the east of the church is uncultivated and choked with brambles 
which also suggests that the site continued in this direction. The impression is therefore of 
a small settlement or villa, situated on the sheltered bay of Mitikas. The relative grandeur 


of the church described below also suggests that it was a site of some affluence. 


The church is a three-aisled, single-apsed basilica with a narthex, and its ruins stand to a 
considerable height. Its masonry is of a distinctive technique utilising bands of brick and 
stone bonded with abundant mortar, interspersed with thick levelling courses of brick and 
tile and decorated with the incised triangle and circles characteristic of the area. The nave 
and lateral aisles were divided by colonnades mounted on stylobates. Ionic capitals and 


limestone imposts decorated with Christograms supported brick arcades, one of which was 


Fig. 21: The reconstructed "pastophorion" at Mitikas. 
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discovered fallen but almost intact. The nave was paved partially with an opus sectile floor 
and partially with large limestone slabs. The narthex could be entered from either end, 
although the principal entrance seems to have been via a small exedra at the northern end. 
There was probably a tribelon between narthex and nave, while the aisles were also 
accessible from the narthex. A stepped synthronon, the upper level of which was paved 
with diamond-shaped opus sectile ran around the interior of the apse. A series of annexes 
were discovered on the north side of the church, which appear to have been funerary 
structures. The annexes, which were contemporary with the church, contained substantial 
masonry tombs. One of the rooms was clearly a low vaulted chamber. It seems likely, 


therefore, that H. Sofia was constructed as a funerary basilica.!*8 


An interesting rectangular structure, built of reused cornice mouldings and floored with 
stone slabs, was found within the church standing against the wall of the northern aisle 
(Fig. 21). It was interpreted by Pallas as a pastophory (where remaining bread and wine are 
taken following the celebration of the Eucharist).'?? Pallas sees the odd positioning of this 
structure as an expedient response to liturgical demand (see also Chapter 3). However, the 
published photographs appear to show that the structure was built on a layer of earth that 
was covering the church floor. This would imply that the church was no longer functioning 


as a cult building when the “pastophory” was inserted and suggests that the structure is 


128 . P, Vokotopoulos, PAE (1972), pp.109-113; idem, Ergon (1972), pp.49-53; idem., PAE (1984), pp.128- 
130; idem. Ergon (1984), pp.47-48; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens decouverts en Gréce de 1959 à 
1973, p.29-30. 


129 . D, Pallas, “Monuments et textes. Remarques sur la liturgie dans quelques basiliques paléochrétiennes de 
l'Illyricum oriental”, Exetnpic tns Etatpetas BuCavtwav Znovódv 44 (1979), pp.37-116. The structure was 
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contemporary with other secondary constructions such as the poorly constructed walls 
which sub-divided the narthex and block the exedra. It was postulated that the church was 
abandoned in the middle of the seventh century. According to the excavator, coin finds 


suggested a fifth century date of construction. (Visited 1998, 1999). 


Nea Sampsounda (PR): A tradition which associates St Paul’s travels in Epirus with the 
church of H. Apostoli, outside the village of Nea Sampsounda, is indicative of Early- 
Christian occupation in the area (according to Chalkia). Other indications such as a Roman 
inscription found in the area of the church are thought to suggest that the building has 
earlier Roman and Byzantine phases.!*° Little trace of this can be detected as landscaping 
associated with the construction of a new church adjacent to the earlier building has 
removed much of the former ground surface. However, a small raised area housing a 
shepherd’s pen to the west of the church contains the foundations of a mortared limestone 


wall. A possible Roman tile was also noted in the vicinity. (Visited 1999). 


H. Nikolaos (TH): Vokotopoulos suggested an Early-Christian origin for the apse of the 
church of H. Nikolaos, the island that lies off the coast of Thesprotia, to the east of the 


southern tip of Kerkyra.'*! 


subsequently reconstructed rather questionably using fragments of closure screen and chancel pillars, found 
during the excavation. 


130 _ E, Chalkia, AD 42 (1987) B, p.334. 


BI | P, Vokotopoulos, AD 22 (1967) B2, p.375. 
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Nikopolis (PR) (Figs. 22, 23): Nikopolis, the “victory city” founded by Augustus following 
the battle of Actium, was the provincial capital of Epirus Vetus, and is situated at the 
western end of the Ambracian Gulf, on the neck of the peninsula that extends southwards to 
Preveza. The city was apparently sacked by the Vandals under Geiseric in 474, and again in 
551 by the Ostrogoths under Totilla. Nikopolis was also the metropolitan seat of Epirus 


Vetus and its bishops played a significant role in the doctrinal disputes that dominated the 


religious history of the period. 


Although the site was quarried for decorative materials by Ali Pasha, the first serious 
excavations were undertaken by Philadelpheus from 1913 onwards and subsequently by 
Orlandos and Soteriou. Italian archaeologists showed interest in the site during the late 
1930s, and during the Italian occupation of the area, Italian army surveyors produced a set 
of plans that remain unsurpassed. After the war excavations continued under Orlandos and 


Pallas and more recently under the aegis of the 8" and 12" Ephorias.'? 


The walls: The late-antique walls of Nikopolis are the most substantial and best preserved 


fortifications within the province.) They enclosed only a small fraction of the area 


protected by the earlier walls of the Augustan city, although the Augustan walls were 


132 , For bibliography of major excavations at Nikopolis, see in general, Pallas, “Epiros”. On the work of the 
Italians, see A. Baccin and V. Ziino, “Nicopoli d’Epiro”, Palladio 4 (1940), pp.1-17; W. Pierrepont White, 
“Plans of Nicopolis in the archives of the Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene”, Annuario della Scuola 
Archeologica Italiana di Atene 64-65 (1986-87), pp.295-325. On subsequent work see papers in Nicopolis I. 
A new European-funded initiative has recently begun the work of clearing and restoring a number of the 
monuments. 
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Fig. 22: Overall plan of Nikopolis and the surrounding 
area (mainly after Pierrepont White). 
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reutilised to form the north and east sides of the defensive circuit (Fig. 5.3). The revised 
circuit formed an irregular rectangle with the straighter sides being those which were newly 
constructed to the south and west. The new sections appear to have been constructed along 
two of the city’s principal roads, possibly the cardo and decumanus of the Augustan 
orthogonal street plan. The late-antique wall, which still stands to a height of 10m in some 
places, was (and remains) an impressive structure. It was constructed around a concrete 
core faced with roughly cut limestone blocks, and interspersed with brick levelling courses 
which ran through the wall. The whole structure was erected on a foundation of reused 
limestone ashlars that was often several courses thick. Use of these ashlars was 
concentrated on structurally sensitive points such as piers and doorjambs, as well as bases 
and corners of towers. The towers were constructed in a variety of forms; rectangular, 
round (mainly on the corners of the fortress) and horseshoe-shaped (either side of 
gateways). Theophylaktos identified thirty-five towers along the course of the wall, 
concentrated along the south and west sides, which had eight and fifteen towers 
respectively." The most impressive are those which flank the west gate, which were 
horseshoe-shaped constructions with four floors (the uppermost level being the roof itself) 
(Fig. 5.4). The fighting levels had arched openings, narrowed to archery slits on the lower 
level, and left open on the upper interior levels for artillery. The two towers may have been 
connected by a vaulted passageway that ran inside the wall, although restoration has 


obscured the relationship between the passageway and the arch of the gate. A fighting 


133 | H, Hellenkemper, “Die byzantinische Stadtmauer von Nikopolis in Epeiros. Ein kaiserlich Bauauftrag des 


5. oder 6. Jahrhundert", Nicopolis I, pp.243-251; T. Gregory, “The early Byzantine fortifications of Nikopolis 
in comparative perspective", Nicopolis I, pp.253-261. 


'34 . Unpublished plan cited by Hellenkemper. 
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platform ran along the walls, accessed by a series of stairways that reach a height of about 
7m. Along the south wall, a series of blind arcades raised the fighting platform a further 
3m. These arcades and the higher walkway appear to be a secondary addition. The date of 
the fortifications at Nikopolis is a matter of some contention and is examined in detail in 


Chapter 5. 


The spectacular basilicas that adorned Nikopolis in its late-antique phases, form probably 
the best-known group of Christian monuments from the province. The importance of these 
buildings is increased by the presence of inscriptions within the mosaic pavements of 
Basilicas A and B which record the names of the bishops responsible for their construction 
and the laying of the pavements. The pains-taking analysis by Ernst Kitzinger has provided 
remarkably precise dates for these pavements, which form the basis of comparison for many 
of the pavements within Epirus Vetus and Epirus Nova, and further afield." The same is 
also applicable to the distinctive architecture of these churches, which, on a basis of the 


dates provided by Kitzinger, has proved to be a valuable source of comparison. 


Basilica A (the “Dometios basilica”) (Fig. 24): Basilica A was excavated in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. It is a substantial building, some 35m in length, 
excluding narthex and atrium, and represents the Greek basilica in its fully developed form. 


The church was entered via a large colonnaded atrium, fronted by a propylaeum that led 


95. E, Kitzinger, "Studies on Late Antique and Early Byzantine floor mosaics, 1: Mosaics at Nikopolis", DOP 
6 (1951), pp. 82-122. 


Fig. 24: Basilica A at Nikopolis (after Orlandos) 


Fig. 25: Basilica C at Nikopolis (after Orlandos) 
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into a narthex, from which supplementary rooms to the north and south could also be 
accessed. The narthex opened into both nave and aisles, which were separated by parapets. 
The nave and aisles finished in a tripartite transept. The apse was supported by external 
buttresses, which served a purpose both structural and decorative, while on the interior of 
the church the apse was raised a few steps above the chancel. This was repeated on the 
apsidal terminal of the southern annex of the narthex. The walls of Basilica A, like the 
other basilicas at Nikopolis, are built of a combination of bricks (up to 8 cm. in height), 
reused roof tiles and limestone rubble, with the bricks used for the lower courses to provide 
stability (Fig. 6.15). The larger bricks are probably spolia from the Augustan city wall. 
The atrium (with the exception of the central space), the narthex (including both annexes), 
the nave, and the north and south arms of the transept, were paved with complex mosaics, 
predominantly composed of patterns of squares or circles inhabited with animals, birds, 
fish, plants, and fruit (Figs. 6.5, 6.6, 6.9). The mosaics contain dedicatory inscriptions at 
several points; in the atrium, the entrance to the apsed chapel south of the narthex, and at 
the western end of the nave facing the main door. These record the names of the Bishops 
who were responsible for the construction of the church, and are discussed in detail in 
Chapter 6, as is the date of the church, which Kitzinger suggests to be during the second 


quarter of the sixth century. 


36, For Basilica A, A. Philadelpheus, AE (1916), pp.33-45, 65-72, 121-122; ibid (1917), pp.48-71; ibid 
(1918), pp.34-41; Pallas, "Epiros", p.214. 


17. See Kitzinger, “Mosaics at Nikopolis", p.85. 
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Basilica B (the “Alkison basilica ”)(Fig. 26):?* The excavation of Basilica B followed soon 
after that of Basilica A and the excavators were rewarded by the discovery of a structure of 
even grander proportions. The church was entered via an atrium and narthex, which, like 
Basilica A, had annexes on either end. These annexes were separated from the narthex by 
colonnades and had external entrances also.. The five aisles of the basilica were divided by 
parapets and were all entered from the narthex. The lateral aisles terminated in a tripartite 
transept in which the bays were separated from the chancel by a continuation of the nave 
arcade, while the apse is raised slightly above the chancel in the same way as that of 
Basilica A. The nave was articulated by an impressive ambo, constructed largely of Roman 
spolia, placed to the south of the central axis. The central part of the ambo used an 
impressive Roman sculpture, which was reworked and decorated with a high quality 
figurative mosaic depicting what is probably a saint. The extensive use of Roman spolia 
throughout the building is one of its defining characteristics, with slabs of coffered ceiling 
also used as closure screens and huge voussoirs apparently reused in the arcades together 
with a wide range of reused columns and capitals. Imposts of local manufacture are also 
present but no contemporary non-local sculpture is visible. The principal apse had three 
external buttresses, a feature that was mirrored on the apse of the southern annex of the 
narthex. Mosaics were also found in the atrium porticoes, and the diaconicon and its 
surrounding rooms, while the sanctuary and transepts are paved in opus sectile. It is likely 


that other parts of the building were paved in opus sectile but the full extent of the 


138. A. Philadelpheus, PAE (1937), pp.78-83; Pallas, “Epiros”, p.215-216. 


139. A. Orlandos and G. Sotirou, PAE 1937, pp.78-83. 


Fig. 26: Basilica B at Nikopolis (after Orlandos). 
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pavement is unknown." The date of construction of Basilica B is also unknown although 
it is likely that it dates to the second half of the fifth century. The church is known as the 
Alkison basilica, after Bishop Alkison who is recorded in an inscription in the pavement of 
an annex adjoining Basilica B. The inscription records that “the whole work was built from 
the foundations by the most holy archbishop Alkison".!*! There are frequent references to 
this bishop in historical sources relating to the latter part of the Acacian schism during the 
reign of Anastasius and it is known that he died in 516. Consequently, as Kitzinger states, 
it is certain that the pavement in the annex of Basilica B dates to the end of the fifth century 
or to the first sixteen years of the sixth century, with the church itself being earlier, although 
how much earlier is open to question. Parallels have been drawn between Basilica B and 
the church of San Tecla at Milan, now thought to date from around 350." A close parallel 
is provided by the five-aisled basilica discovered nearby at Naupaktos. Like the Alkison 
basilica, the church at Naupaktos had a tripartite sanctuary and external buttresses flanking 
the apse.'“? Strong similarities can also be observed between Basilica B and the Lechaion 


basilica at Corinth, in particular the presence of the lengthy piscina within the atrium and 


140 . F, Guidobaldi, "Pavimenti in opus sectile di Corintho e Nikopolis: Originalità e area di diffusione", X* 
Congres International d'Archeologie Chretienne, pp.167-182. 


M1. Kitzinger, “Mosaics at Nikopolis”, p.89. 


12. Krautheimer, “Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, p.85, p.467 note 41; Kitzinger, Mosaics at 
Nikopolis, p. 91 note 39 (see also A. Capitani d'Arzago, "Cenni introduttivi alla relazione sullo scavo della 
Basilica di S. Tecla e del Battistero di S. Giovanni nella piazza del Duomo di Milano", Munera: Raccolta di 
Scritti in Onore di Antonio Giussani (Milan, 1944), pp.185-206). Krautheimer initially suggested that the 
tripartite transept was transferred from Milan and Rome to Epirus and the Aegean coastlands, although he had 
become less convinced by the time the third edition of Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture appeared in 
1986. 


M3 . P, Vokotopoulos, AD 28 (1972) B2, pp.394-397; N. Zias, AD 29 (1973-4) B2, pp.543-545. The 
Naupaktos church has been dated to the mid fifth century, based on a comparison with Basilica B. 
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the highly classicizing style of opus sectile used in both churches.'“* The use of the five- 
aisled plan at Basilica B certainly recalls the plans of Constantinian and post-Constantinian 
churches, although the sophistication of the transept is more indicative of a later date, 
probably during the fifth century, as has been proposed by Pallas.! Krautheimer suggested 
a date of around AD 500, but as Sodini pointed out, this is a little close to the terminus ante 
quem given by the annex with the Alkison mosaic.'^6 The close parallels described above 
suggest that it may in fact be broadly contemporary with the Lechaion basilica at Corinth, 


which probably dates to the last quarter of the fifth century.!^ 


Basilica C (Fig. 25): The 1937 excavations at Nikopolis also saw the excavation of a much 
smaller church.'*® Basilica C was a simple three-apsed basilica of just over 17m in length, 
excluding the narthex. The narthex also gave access to an annex on its southern side. No 
atrium was discovered. Like the other basilicas at Nikopolis, the central apse was 
adorned/supported with external buttresses, with a stepped synthronon on its interior. 
Nothing remained of the aisle colonnades apart from remains of the supporting walls. As in 
Basilica B, the church furnishing demonstrates considerable use of spolia, such as the 


inverted cornice mouldings used as a base for the chancel screen, visible in the excavator’s 


!^ . Guidobaldi, "Pavimenti in opus sectile di Corintho e Nikopolis", p.182. 

M5. Pallas, “Epiros”, p.227. 

M6. Sodini, “Mosaiques Paléochrétiennes de Grèce”, p.727. 

147 Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens decouverts en Grèce de 1959 à 1973, p.171. 

148. A, Orlandos and G. Sotirou, PAE (1937), pp.78-83; Pallas, “Epiros”, pp.219-221. Unlike Basilicas A, B, 


and D, Basilica C has now almost completely vanished beneath the undergrowth, after sustaining damage 
during the Second World War. 
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photographs. The narthex was paved in opus sectile.? Pallas suggested a date around the 
end of the sixth century or later for Basilica C, suggested by the triple-apsed plan. The 
use of apsidal terminals for the lateral aisles of basilicas seems to have developed in the east 
in Syria and Jordan in the latter part of the fifth and first half of the sixth century, and 


appears to have been occasionally adopted on the Adriatic coast around the middle of the 


sixth century. f 


Basilica D (Fig. 27): Basilica D was a substantial church, similar in many ways to Basilica 
A, although slightly larger! It was constructed using a combination of limestone, reused 
tiles and brick in similar proportions to Basilica A. A partially excavated atrium led into a 
narthex, which had two lateral annexes like Basilica A; that to the south terminating in an 
apse. The narthex opened into the nave and the two lateral aisles, separated by colonnades 
on stylobates, which terminated in a tripartite transept almost identical to that of Basilica A. 
The internal area of the apse was raised by two steps, while its exterior featured three 
substantial buttresses. The central bay of the transept contained foundations of two 
opposing benches. A small parapet enclosed an area in the southern transept, which Pallas 
suggested functioned as a pastophory. This area was paved with broken marble fragments 


set in opus signinum. Fragments of marble revetments also survive on the walls of the 


149. Guidobaldi, "Pavimenti in opus sectile di Corintho e Nikopolis”, p.177. 

150. Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens decouverts en Grèce de 1959 à 1973, p.27. 

551, Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, p.280. 

12. A.K. Orlandos, PAE (1956), pp.149-153; ibid. (1959), pp.90-97); ibid. (1961), p.98-107; idem. AD. 16 


(1960), p.208; idem. AD 17 (1961), pp.199-201; Pallas, "Epiros", pp.222-223; idem. Les Monuments 
Paléochrétiens en Gréce de 1959 à 1973, p.134-138; E. Chalkia, AD 37 (1982), pp.269-271. 


Basilica D at Nikopolis (after Pallas). 


Fig. 27 
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southern transept, while a doorway (later blocked) exited to the east. The narthex was 
decorated with lavish, mainly geometrical mosaics, while the nave and chancel were floored 
wiith opus sectile. The date construction of Basilica D is difficult to judge with any degree 
of precision but the available evidence suggests that it was constructed at the very end of 
the fifth century or during the first quarter of the sixth century.’ This date is supported by 
the presence of Corinthian capitals of a type which appear to have spread from Thessalonica 
at the end of the fifth century and during the first quarter of the sixth. ^* These capitals 
appear to have been part of a set, and indeed Basilica D is distinguished by the presence of 
large quantities of non-local marble sculpture such as window colonnettes and crutch 
capitals, particularly in comparison with the spolia-dominated Basilica B. A roughly built 
mortared wall abutting the west wall of the diaconicon suggests the presence of other late- 
antique structures adjacent to the area. The northern aisle of the church remains 


unexcavated and the cut for what appears to be a large robber trench above the north 


colonnade is visible from the north transept. . 


Basilica E: (See H. Thomas) 


153, Pallas dates Basilica D to the first quarter of the sixth century (“Epiros”, p.228), based partly on a complex 
analysis of the typlogy, chronology and liturgical purpose of the pastophory in the churches of Epirus and 
Achaiae. Pallas suggested that the pastophory appeared as a secondary addition around the mid-sixth century 
or later in response to liturgical demand. In churches such as Basilica E (H. Thomas), the pastophory was 
included in the original plan of the church and therefore Pallas argues for a date of the second quarter of the 
sixth century or later for Basilica E (Pallas, “Monuments et Textes”, pp.79-85; “Epiros” p.226). However, 
Pallas subsequently suggested that many of the sculptural elements of Basilica D dated to the fifth century (Les 
Monuments Paléochrétiens en Gréce de 1959 a 1973, p.136.) 


154. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, p.72, nr.225. See below for similar capital from Photicé (Palioklissi). 
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Basilica ST: Excavations to the east of Basilica A have revealed a substantial apse of a 
similar size to that of Basilica A, measuring just over 7m across.’ The apse was built of 
limestone masonry interspersed with brick levelling courses, and was articulated with two 
external buttresses. The exterior also featured the decorative scoring in the plaster which is 


characteristic of buildings in Greece and Epirus during the late fifth and sixth centuries. 


Relatively little is known of the secular buildings of the late-antique town, as excavations 


have concentrated mainly on the basilicas. 


Fteila (Fig. 28): A so-called Early-Christian villa was partially excavated by Pallas and 
Orlandos at Fteilia, which lies south east of the late-antique city of Nikopolis, close to the - 
road which leads to the H. Thomas peninsula. The fragmentary remains revealed by the 
excavations indicate a range of rooms running east-west, of which the most westerly seems 
to have been a large apsidal triclinium or reception hall. The remainder of the building was 
divided into smaller rooms connected by a (postulated) long corridor or gallery that ran 
along the north side of the building. The mosaic floors and style of construction are 


suggested to date to the fifth century. Very little is now visible on the site although some 


fragments of masonry can be discerned. 


55 | D. Konstantios, "Néa naAaoxpiotiavixt Paolu oth NikónoAn tng *Hzeípov", Ep. Chr. 23 (1981), 
pp.346-349. 


156 _ A, Orlandos and D. Pallas, PAE (1959), pp.98-113; Pallas, “Epiros”, pp.227-9; E. Chalkia, “Early 
Christian Art", Sakellariou, Epirus, pp.166-181, at p.132. 
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Villa of Antonios: A large house dating to perhaps the third or fourth centuries has been 
excavated to the west of the late-antique city wall but within the limits of the Roman city. 
On the southern side of the building can be seen a possible triclinium with remains of a 
table and benches.'*” There are some signs of later alteration including poorer quality 


blocking walls and subdivisions of a type characteristic of late antiquity. 


The “Bishop's Palace" (Fig. 29): The so-called “Bishop’s Palace" is a large Roman 
peristyle house situated slightly west of Basilica A. It was one of the first buildings 
excavated by Philadepheus in the wake of the Greek army in 1913. Originally at least, it 
seems to have been a two-storey house, indicated by remains of a staircase in the southwest 
corner. Early-Christian sculpture and a geometric mosaic in the peristyle indicate that the 
building continued to be used during late antiquity. The mosaic is suggested to date to the 
fifth century. Philadelpheus was of the opinion that the building was the episcopal 
residence of Nikopolis, although Chalkia preferred this designation for. the partially 
excavated complex of buildings to the south of Basilica B described below.'?? As Basilicas 


A and B are both episcopal churches, it seems unlikely that this question will be resolved. 


Baths of Cleopatra: The so-called Baths of Cleopatra lie to the north east of Basilica A. 


The complex is suggested to be of Roman date with late-antique additions. ? The original 


157 . J, Vokotopoulou, AD 28 (1973), pp.408-411. C.f. J.-P. Sodini, "L'habitat urbain en Grèce à la veille des 
invasions", Villes et Peuplement, pp.341-397, at pp.380-381. 


158 .. A. Orlandos, PAE (1961), pp.101-107; Chalkia, “Early Christian Art"; See also Pallas, “Epiros”, p.228 
for references. See also Pierrepont White, “Plans of Nicopolis in the archives of the Scuola Archeologica 
Italiana di Atene", pp.307-309. 


Fig. 29: The so-called "Bishop's palace" at Nikopolis (after Pierrepont White). 


Fig. 30: The "nymphaeum" at Nikopolis (after Pierrepont White). 
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building seems to have been based around a vaulted room, square on its exterior with a 
circular interior with four niches. The earlier complex was augmented in the late-antique 
period. The original axial entrance into the vaulted room (on its eastern side) was blocked 
and an entrance was cut through the southeast niche into a further room with geometric 
mosaic floors suggested to date to the fourth century or earlier.'9? A further series of rooms 


appear on the Italian plans of the site, at least some of which belong to the later phases. 


The "nymphaeum" (Fig. 30): The "nymphaeum" was excavated in around 1937. It is 
situated within the eastern half of the late-antique fortification in an area that is now 
completely inaccessible.'*' Photographs contemporary with the excavation, together with 
the slightly later Italian plan, show a rectangular structure with an apse at its eastern end. 
The masonry seems to be a crude opus mixtum composed of alternating courses of brick and 
stone. The apse has three niches, spaced equidistantly, together with four buttresses on its 
exterior. Two different phases of mosaic were present of which one is suggested to date to: 
the early fifth century. A wall revealed in the middle of the building suggests the presence 
of an earlier structure, which could be associated with the earlier phase of mosaic. The 
structure is reminiscent of the late-antique nymphaeum at Butrint, while Pierrepont White 
also remarks on its similarities with an apsidal hall at Delphi, suggested to date to the late 


fourth or early fifth century. It may be a component of a late-antique domus such as a 


15? _ Baccin and V. Ziino, “Nicopoli d’Epiro”, p.7, 16; Pierrepont White, “Plans of Nicopolis in the archives of 
the Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene”, at pp.309-311. 


160 . Pierrepont White, "Plans of Nicopolis in the archives of the Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene", 
p.310, note 28. 


161 _ Pierrepont White, “Plans of Nicopolis in the archives of the Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene", 
pp.322-324. 
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nymphaeum or a reception room similar to that recently excavated at the triconch palace at 


Butrint. 


The “huts”: Excavations carried out in 1972 revealed a series of structures built against the 
interior of the late-antique fortifications (Fig. 7.3).? The walls were built of limestone 
rubble and spolia and bonded with earth. The buildings appear to be single-room structures 
of little more than 5m x 5m. They were apparently in use from the late-Roman period until 
the eighth century, based on the dates of a series of around two hundred coins found during 
the excavation. Other finds included inscribed tiles, lamps, glass vessels, metal tools and 


*many other insignificant potsherds". 


Buildings to south of Basilica B: A series of structures have been revealed to the south of 
Basilica B, which are clearly associated with the church itself. A peristyle leads into the 
annex on the south end of the narthex. To the east of this peristyle is what may be an 
apsidal audience chamber, which is in turn associated with a series of fragmentary 
structures to the east. Cleaning in the area of Basilica B also revealed traces of a substantial 
building complex, previously noted by Philadelpheus during trial trenches in 1929. The 
plan of the building is unknown and no date is advanced. Therefore, it is unclear if the 


building is contemporary with the basilica or of an earlier date. '^ 


1€. J, Vokotopoulou, AD 29 (1973-4) B2, pp.589-590. 


163 _ See Pallas, “Epiros” p.218 for plan. 
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The aqueduct: The aqueduct of Nikopolis is probably contemporary with the foundation of 
the city. It is a major work of engineering that runs for approximately 40 km from its 
source at the springs of the Louros river to the city, where it entered the Roman town from 
the northwest. For most of its length the water channel was in the form of a tunnel, of 


which sections are visible at various points along its length.'© 


The bridge at H. Georgios, where the conduit crosses the Louros, is of particular interest. It 
is clear that the channel and the bridge have been altered and repaired several times, 
including the construction of a second bridge. Both bridges are constructed in brick-faced 
concrete that is probably of early imperial date. The more complete of the two bridges (that 
to the south) also has evidence of later repairs in the form of relieving arches that are clearly 
visible on the western side of the river. The widely spaced brick courses on these relieving 
arches is suggestive of a late date, and it is tempting to associate these with the repair of the 
aqueduct carried out under the auspices of Julian, c.361 (Fig. 3.1). (Visited 1997, 1998, 


1999) 


Nydrion (LEU): Fragmentary building remains found at the location known as Steno are 
suggested to belong to an Early-Christian basilica. A piece of an altar colonnette was 


found, as well as a crude limestone capital, which was discovered close to the road leading 


164 _ E. Chalkia, AD 36 (1981) B2, p.286 


165, J, Wiseman, K. Zachos and F. Kephalonitou, AD 46 (1991) B1, p.251. 
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north out of Nydrion. This capital is suggested to date to the seventh to eighth centuries 


although there seems little reason for this late date.’ 


Nysa (AA): Fragments of Early-Christian sculpture have been found close to the post 
Byzantine church of H. Georgios on the east bank of the Nysas river at.the base of Mt. 


Pergante. These included a colonnette capital, probably from a window and two sections of 


cornice moulding. '*” 


Ochthia (AA): A large site, possibly of a late-Roman villa or small rural settlement, exists 
in the vicinity of the modern church of H. Georgios close to the village of Ochthia (Fig. 
4.7). The site measures approximately 150 x 120m, distinguished by tiles, rubble, and 
occasional upstanding walls, with the church at its southern end. At the northern end of the 


site traces can be seen of two apsidal walls which form part of what appears to be a triconch 


structure, 


The construction of the modern church during 1963 apparently exposed (and partially 
destroyed) traces of a large three-aisled basilica.’ The present church sits on a low mound, 
which may be largely composed of rubble from the earlier building. Traces of upstanding 
walls parallel to those of the standing church can be seen to the south. These may represent 


the earlier basilica. (Visited 1999). 


166 G, Daux, "Chronique des fouilles 1959”, BCH 84 (1960), pp.722-726; TIB 3, p.216. 


167 | P. Vokotoupoulos, AD 22 (1967), pp.334-335; TIB 3, p.217. 
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Onchesmos (Saranda) (SA) (Fig. 31): The town of Onchesmos (Saranda or H. Saranta) 
lies on the coast of Albania, 19km to the north of Butrint and opposite the island of 
Kerkyra. Its ancient name of Onchesmos was later altered to Anchiasmos or Anchialus. 
The earliest references to the town as H. Saranta are from the middle ages. The site 
occupies a fine natural harbour and has traditionally been seen as a port for Phoenicé,'® 
Indeed the town’s apparent prosperity in the Roman period may be associated with the 
silting up of the port of Phoenicé itself. It was a bishopric by 431 and sent bishops to the 
councils at Ephesus and Chalcedon. The town was plundered by the Goths in 551 and 
probably later by the Slavs in 586/7. No evidence of occupation has been found dating to 
later than the early seventh century and it seems that the town played no part in the later 
medieval history of Epirus. Benedict of Peterborough described it as a civitas deserta in 
1191. This is also the first usage of the name H. Saranta (Sancta Karentet)." A number of 
salvage and research excavations have been carried out within the city, and extant structures 
dating to the Roman and late-antique periods can also be seen. The known archaeological 


remains suggest that the Roman town was constructed on a system of terraces, which may 


be reflected in the present layout of the town. 


168 | Vokotopoulos, PAE (1972), p.109, note 3; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens en Grèce de 1959 à 
1973, p.29. 


169 . Hammond, Epirus, p.111; K. Lako, “Kështjella e Onhezmit", Hiria 14.2 (1984), pp.153-205. 


170 _ TIB 3, pp.255-256. 
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Fig 32: The synagogue/Early-Christian basilica on Ruga Skenderbeu (after Lako). 
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The walls: The late-antique walls of Onchesmos were first recorded by Leake and 
Pouqueville.' Early photographs of the town also show the wall circuit in a far more 
complete state than it is today. The walls defended only a proportion of the earlier 
Roman town (a number of mosaic pavements have been found outside the walled area), 
enclosing an area of about five hectares. The fortification was in the shape of an irregular 
pentagon, the longest side of which was formed by the coastline, which was apparently 
undefended. The perimeter of the whole, including the sea front, was about 850m. The 
wall, which still stands in places to a height of around 6.50m, was constructed around a 
core of mortared limestone rubble which was faced on both sides with roughly hewn 
limestone blocks bonded with copious quantities of lime and sand mortar. It was built in 
distinctive stages in which stone levelling courses were utilised approximately every 1m, 
according to Lako as a substitute for the brick courses used in other late-Roman 
fortifications. Each stage was constructed with the larger blocks at the bottom gradually 
giving way to smaller pieces of limestone in the. upper courses of each stage. A similar 
technique was used at Skampis (Elbasan) and Byllis in Epirus Nova.! The wall is 2.40- 
2.50m wide, although at points it narrows to around 2m, where there are insets for the stairs 
which allow access to the fighting platforms. Complete plans are known for six towers, and 
there are partial remains of another eight. Judging from the regular spacing of the towers 


on the northern side (26-27m separating four towers over a distance of 100m), it is 


U! . Leake, Travels in Northern Greece I, pp.10-11; F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Travels in Epirus, Albania, 
Macedonia and Thessaly (London, 1820), p.33. On the walls generally see Lako, “Késhtjella e Onhezmit". 


12 . F, Boissonas, L'image de la Grèce. L'Epire berceau des Grecs (cent heliograbares de F. Boissonas) 
(Geneve, 1915), pl.98/100. 


173 | Lako, “Kështjella e Onhezmit". 
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estimated that there were sixteen towers in total (and indeed this is the number recorded by 
Leake). The towers themselves take a variety of forms; circular, rectangular, and 
pentagonal, and like the walls are constructed with a mortared rubble core, faced on both 
sides with roughly cut stone. In 1984, five sets of stairs were still visible on the north side 
of the wall circuit, all inset within the wall and positioned close to the towers. At one point 
two flights of stairs commence, running in opposite directions up to a battlement walkway. 
Only one narrow gateway (1.10m wide) has thus far been found in the walls, situated on the 
northern side. Saraçi has suggested that the fortifications were restored at some point in 


their history, noting signs of reconstruction on the curtain wall and towers, which slightly 


raised the height of the fortification.!” 


Of particular interest at Onchesmos is the presence of a proteichisma; an outer rampart 
constructed on the north side of the fortification, which is clearly visible in early 
photographs." The outer rampart was composed of a mortared wall around 4m high 
probably reinforced by an outer ditch. The photographs indicate either a series of 
crenellations or the remains of arched openings surmounting the wall. This outer 
fortification did not encircle the entire town but protected the northern side, which was 
most vulnerable to attack from the land. It is thought that it started from tower 2 on the 
eastern side, although there is no indication as to its western terminus. The proteichisma, 


although a common feature of Roman military architecture, is particularly characteristic of 


174 . G. Saraçi, "Elemente të reja në arkitekturën e anës veriore të kështjellës së Ankiasmit”, Iliria 22 (1992), 
pp.257-263. 


175 , See Saraçi, "Elemente të reja né arkitekturën e anës veriore té kështjellës sé Ankiasmit". 
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sixth-century fortifications within the Balkans. It is possible that this feature is a later 
addition to the walls of Onchesmos, as other factors suggest an earlier date for the main 
fortification. Excavations within three of the towers (2, 3, and 7), produced material of the 
fourth to sixth century. Tower 2 produced coins of Constantine II (335-40), Valentinian 
(367-375), Arcadius (395-408), and Theodosius II (408-450). Other coins, from Anastasius 
to Justin II, were found in excavations adjacent to the walls. On this evidence, Lako 
originally dated the wall's construction to the middle of the fourth century although he 
subsequently revised his opinion to suggest that it may be a construction of Anastasius 
(491-518)." However, the homogenous series of coins from tower 2 suggest that a 


relatively early date should be considered. 


Other finds from the wall excavations include fourth- to sixth century amphora from the 
eastern Mediterranean (particularly Palestine) and North Africa, North African fine wares, 
lamps and numerous coarse wares which formed the greater. part of the material 
(Amphorae- Late Roman 4 - Lako, Tab. I, 7, Tab. III, 13; Late Roman 2 - Lako, Tab. II, 1, 


4), (Fine wares - Hayes 91D - Lako, Tab. IX, 6, 8). Most came from within the walls and 


from within towers 2, 3, and 7.7? 


176 _ A. W. Lawrence, “A skeletal history of Byzantine fortification”, Annual of the British School at Athens 
78 (1983), pp.171-227, at p.180. 


177 . K. Lako, pers. comm. 
18 | Lako, “Kështjella e Onhezmit". Amphorae identifications taken from Keay, Late Roman Amphorae in 


the Western Mediterranean, and Peacock and Williams, Amphorae and the Roman economy. An introductory 
guide. Fine wares taken from Hayes, Later Roman Pottery. 
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The cisterns and related buildings: A number of Roman structures have been found within 
the walled area, all of which appear to have gone out of use between the fourth and sixth 
centuries and used as areas to dispose of refuse.'”? The largest of the cisterns (cistern 1) 
stands on the north side of Ruga 1 Maji, close to the seafront. It was a substantial structure, 
measuring 14m x 7m, which dated probably to the second century AD. Its interior, which 


was partially excavated, was lined with opus signinum. The material recovered from the 


cistern dated from the fourth to the sixth centuries. !®° 


Three complexes of buildings were excavated on the interior of the fortification. The first 
was around 10m from the east wall and to the north of the Ruga Skenderbeu basilica 
discussed below. These also dated to around the second century and contained similar 
material to cistern 1, dating from the fourth to sixth century.'®' The buildings showed signs 
of burning, similar to those noted in the basilica and other areas of the town, which Lako 
associated with Slavic raiding in 586/7 (see below). The second complex of structures was 
found on the western side of the fortified area, close to tower 7, and consisted of two 
interconnected rooms and a small cistern (cistern 2), Lako suggested that it was constructed 
no earlier than the start of the fourth century. The contents of the cistern are suggested to 


date from the fourth to the sixth century, although the illustrated amphorae appears to be 


1? | K, Lako, “Të dhëna për disa banesa dhe sterna të shek. II-VI të e. sonë të zbuluara në qytetin e Sarandës 
(Onhezém-Ankiazém)”, /liria 23.1-2 (1993), pp.241-257. 


180 | Lako, “Të dhëna për disa banesa dhe sterna të shek. II-VI të e. sonë të zbuluara në qytetin e Sarandës 
(Onhezëm-Ankiazëm)”, Tabs. I-III. Lako suggests that the stratigraphy is not secure. 


181 The finds from this building and from cisterns 4 and 5 were not illustrated. 
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mainly Late Roman 1 (fifth-sixth century).'®? The third set of buildings lay 25m to the east 
of the second and included a vaulted cistern (cistern 3). Ceramics discovered within this 
cistern were suggested to date to the fourth to sixth centuries. A fourth cistern was 
constructed abutting cistern 3 on its north side, the contents of which were also suggested to 
date to the fourth to sixth centuries, while a fifth cistern was discovered in the centre of the 


fortified area. 


The town of Onchesmos has a number of Early-Christian monuments, one of which has 
been excavated and studied in some detail (the basilica on Ruga Skenderbeu). A second 


possible church can be seen on Ruga 8 Néntori, where an apsidal structure is currently in 


use as a fruit stall. 


The Ruga Skenderbeu basilica (Fig. 32): The principal basilica known from Onchesmos 
was excavated during the late 1980s, although the presumed south aisle remains 
unexcavated under the road.!*^ Its excavator, Kosta Lako, identified three different phases 
of construction, the first of which consisted of what appears to have been a free standing 
apse and a line of piers constructed inside an earlier Roman building. Two column bases, 
found in situ immediately in front of the apse, may have supported a ciborium above the 
altar, which was placed a little way into the nave. In the second phase this plan was then 


augmented with sections of wall inserted between the piers to form stylobates thereby 


12 _ Ibid. Tab. IV. 


183 _ Ibid. Tab. V. The illustrated material appears slightly later (Late Roman 1 amphora and Hayes Form 
91D) 
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segregating the aisles. Footings for a chancel screen were also found, which Lako also 
associates with this second phase, with the sanctuary covering approximately a third of the 
length of the nave. A narthex was also added as well as a series of mosaic floors (of which 
two phases were identified). A flight of steps in the north west corner of the narthex 
suggests the presence of galleries. Lako suggested that the first phase dated to the early 
fifth century, while the mosiacs and sculptural fragments indicated a late fifth-early sixth- 
century date for the second phase. However, the remains of at least one basket capital with 
bird-shaped protomes, identical to capitals known from Nikopolis, suggest a slightly later 
date. The church was apparently abandoned or converted to a non-cult use in the second 
half of the sixth century and was subsequently destroyed by fire in the late sixth century, an 
incident which Lako associated with Slavic raiding c.587, based on two coins of Justin II 


and Sofia found in the burnt level.'*® 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the Ruga Skenderbeu building is that the earliest 
phase of mosaics is clearly associated with a synagogue. Two of Lako’s plates (Tab XVII, 
3 and 4)) clearly show two seven-branched candlesticks or menorahs.'®° The remainder of 
this earliest phase of mosaic appears to be otherwise largely geometric. The second phase 
contained the paradisiacal motifs of animals and birds usually associated with Christian 


mosaics in the region. 


194, K, Lako, “Bazilika Paleokristiane e Onhezmit”, Hiria 21.1-2 (1991), pp.123-186. 


185 | Lako's description (“Bazilika Paleokristiane e Onhezmit", p.157) suggests that these were a follis of 578 
and a half follis of 572. 


186 . This fundamental detail was pointed out by Beat Brenk. I am very grateful to Professor Brenk for 
bringing this to my attention. 
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It seems therefore that the piers belong to an earlier Roman synagogue, in which a church 
was later created, with the insertion of apse, blocking walls and narthex, together with the 
line of piers on the northern wall which appear to have been part of a blind arcade, 
conceptually similar to that of the Lechaion basilica at Corinth. There is little doubt that the 
segregation of the aisles formed a central part of the liturgical arrangement in Greece and 
Epirus, and it is clear that these divisions are associated with the Christian phase of the 
building. It also seems likely that the division of the north aisle to create the annex at its 
eastern end was contemporary with the use of the building for cult purposes, as opposed to 
being a late, post-church phase as Lako suggests. An annex with mosaic pavement on the 
north side of the narthex probably served as a diaconicon. It is unknown whether there was 


an equivalent annex to the south. 


P.T.T. area: A large mosaic floor was found on Ruga 1 Maji, close to the present post 


office and outside the city walls.!? 


Most of the mosaic, including a panel depicting a 
dolphin set in an irregular octagon, appears to be of mid-imperial date (c. late second or 
third century). However, the eastern part of the mosaic appears to be of a later date. It is 
composed of a geometric grid of circles and crosses, surrounded by a herring bone border. 
An inscription records a presbyter whose name has unfortunately not survived. The 


excavators interpreted the room as a pagan structure transformed for Christian use, although 


there is nothing to suggest that the earlier building had a cult purpose rather than a 


187 | Dh. Budina and B. Korkuti, “Mozaiké të rinj të zbuluar në Onhezmin e lashtë (Sarandë), Studime 
historike (1971), 1, pp.207-247. 
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residential one. The discovery of a number of architectonic fragments dated by the 


excavators to the fourth to sixth centuries, provides a broad date for its later usage. 


H. Saranta: The church of H. Saranta (the forty saints), stands on the hill overlooking the 
modem town of Saranda to which it gave its name.'®® Externally it was a rectangular 
building with a single apse, exo-narthex, eso-narthex and two small external towers, which 
presumably allowed access to galleries. The interior was articulated by six apsidal 
chambers (the eastern apse forming a larger seventh chamber). The pilasters that divide the 
chambers demonstrate that it was probably roofed with a series of domes and half domes. 
The western half of the building covers a substantial crypt originally accessed from the 
northern side of the exo-narthex. This crypt is of an annular form with benched chambers 
leading off the annular corridor. At least one of these chambers contains traces of what 
appears to be late-antique paintings. Two haloed figures holding open books are visible on 


one wall, while remains of a painted arcade can be seen on another.'® 


H. Saranta appears to belong to the tradition of Early-Christian martyria, in terms of its 


multi-apsed superstructure and its chambered crypt. Local tradition holds that it was a 


188. LM. Ugolini, Albania Antica Volume 1. Ricerche Archeologiche (Rome-Milan, 1928), pp.147-148; E. 
Dyggve, "Die altochristlichen Kultbauten an der wastkute der Balkan halbinsel", Atti del IV Congresso 
Internazionale di Archeologia Cristiana I (Vatican City, 1940), pp.391-414, at pp.405-407; Pallas, “Epiros”, 
p.304. 

189_ The crypt is presently accessible through a hole in the wall of one of the side chambers which lead from 
the exo-narthex, which judging by an inscription fashioned from tiles set into the masonry is a late Byzantine 
addition. The church itself was unfortunately reduced to rubble by an Allied bombardment during the second 
world war when it was garrisoned by the Italian army, and the only record of the superstructure remains in the 
photographs and plans of Ugolini and Dyggve who saw the church standing almost to roof height prior to its 
destruction. 
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monastic church, ?? although this may relate to its later Byzantine usage. In plan there are 
few exact parallels for H. Saranta with the exception the seven apsed banqueting hall of the 
palace of Lausos in Constantinople built between 530 and 550.?! Most multi-apsed 
martyria tend towards a centrally planned form as opposed to the laterally arranged apses in 
this case. Dyggve suggested a date of the sixth century although Pallas tended to be more 
cautious. The inscription of inset tiles which according to Ugolini adorned the external face 
of the central apse and north-east lateral wall (as well as the section still visible on the 
narthex), is certainly indicative of a late-Byzantine date for at least part of the building. 
However, the ground plan of the church and crypt as well as the plain stone work of its 
masonry (as opposed to the decorative brickwork which adorned most late-Byzantine 
churches in Epirus), and the style of the fragments of painting visible in the crypt, seem 
indicative of a late-antique origin for the building.’ (Visited 1994, 1995, 1996, 1998, 
1999) 


Ormos Vathy (PR): The Nikopolis survey examined the areas to the north and north-west 
of the Ormos Vathy, an inlet at the western end of the Ambracian Gulf just to the north of 
Preveza and now crossed by a causeway. The inlet itself was substantially larger during the 
Roman and late-antique periods, and indeed remained so as late as the nineteenth century. 


Its original extent was confirmed by geological coring. Five sites were located with 


199 . Leake, Travels in Northern Greece I, p.11. 


191. Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, p.71; For martyria in general, see A. Grabar, 
Martyrium (Paris, 1946). 


192. Colonel Leake, who saw more of the remains of late-antique Onchesmos than most, was also of the 
opinion that the church was coeval with the town. 
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material from the Roman and late-antique periods, of a type that Wiseman suggested was 
consistent with villas and farmsteads and associated storage facilities. These were located 


on the northern periphery of the original bay area. 


The survey also located the probable site of one of the ports of Nikopolis, along the west 
side of the bay and near its south end. The site covers a strip of land some 250m wide 
which stretches for some 900m along the shore and includes a midden of murex shells used 
for the manufacture of purple dye. The ceramics, lamps and glass dated to the imperial 


period and late antiquity. Traces of massive walls of brick and waterproof concrete were 


also noted close to the causeway.!” 


Ozia (Paxos) (KER): In the area of Ozia on the southern part of the island of Paxos, two 
basilicas have been recognised within a few hundred metres of one another.'™ The 
substantial ruins of the church of H. Marina lie within 20m of the coast. They suggest a 
three-aisled basilica of irregular plan and rough limestone construction, with narthex and a 
single apse, pierced by a single window and featuring the stepped roof already recognised 
elsewhere at sites such as Mastron (see Kerkyra; H. Theodore for references). The apse is 
covered by a stone vault, which springs from a height of about 2m above the pavement. The 


aisles were divided by arcades supported on piers. 


193 | Wiseman, “Nicopolis”, AR 40 (1993-4), p.43; idem, Nikopolis Newsletter 3 (1993), pp.2-3. 


194 .. P, Vokotopoulos, AD 22 (1967) B, pp.374-375; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens en Grèce de 1959 
à 1973, pp.147-149. 
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The second church of H. Stephanos is similar to H. Marina, although of a more regular 
plan. It is a three-aisled basilica with a narthex and a single apse with a stepped roof and 
two large arched windows divided by a masonry pilaster. The masonry is composed of 
mortared limestone with occasional tiles, with the stones surrounding the windows better 
cut than those within the walls. A colonnette and capital of uncertain date were also found 
within the ruins. Both H. Marina and H. Stephanos have been suggested to date from the 


seventh or eighth centuries although, like H. Theodore in the town of Kerkyra, a later date 


is more likely. 


Paleokaster (GJ) (Fig. 33): The fortress of Paleokaster lies 10km to the north of 
Gjirokastér, sited on a low promontory formed by the confluence of the Drinos and Kardhiq 
rivers, dominating the main north-south route through the north of the province. Its 
position is well supplied with water and within easy distance of good agricultural land and 
the abundant fish stocks of the two rivers. Excavations were commenced in 1971, and 
followed by a second campaign from 1974-6.' The excavator, Apollon Bage, suggested 
that the site was the base for a cavalry cohort of five hundred men, and was constructed in 
the early fourth century, before it was destroyed in the Gothic incursion of 378. The 
destruction levels contained coins of Constantius II (337-361). The fortress was later 
reoccupied by a civilian population during the fifth and sixth centuries, when two basilicas 


were constructed. 


195 | For Paleokaster in general, see A. Baçe, “Kështjella e Paleokastrés”, Miria 11.2 (1981), pp.165-235. 


Fig. 33: The fortress of Paleokaster (after Baçe). 
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The fortress is a regular trapezoidal structure that covers an area of 0.915 hectares. Its 
longest side runs along the bank of the Drinos, separated from the river by a narrow strip of 
ground. The walls are articulated with fourteen quadrangular towers, while the northwest 
and southwest corners have a horseshoe shaped tower and a circular tower respectively. 
The towers are concentrated on three sides, with the river presumably considered a 
sufficient additional barrier on the fourth. The principal entrance is situated on the west 
side, flanked by two towers, while further smaller gates are located on the north and east 
sides. According to Baçe, the fortress shows three distinct construction phases. The first, 
composed of large rectangular blocks around 1m in length and constructed on a mortared 
rubble foundation, survives up to a height of about 0.30m in some places. The second 
phase consists of a rubble core faced with stones and brick courses. The brick courses 
usually comprised four to six courses of brick, with occasional variations including up to 
eight courses of brick on one section of the curtain wall and twelve courses on one of the 
towers. The bricks were separated with mortar often up to 5 cm thick, and there are many 
undulations apparent in the brick courses. The third phase is similar to the second and 


consists of minor additions and repairs. 


The dating of these phases is suggested by the presence of a grave stéle of the fourth 
century AD, which is incorporated into the second phase of construction. If the first phase 
dates to the early years of the fourth century, it is likely that the second phase is 
considerably later in order for a fourth century stèle to appear as spolia in the masonry. The 
second phase probably dates therefore to the period following the postulated Gothic sack. 


Traces of probable barrack blocks were also discovered on the interior of the fortress, 
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running parallel to the fortress walls. They were built in opus spicatum and divided into 


regular chambers of c. 5m x 5m. 


Paleokaster had two small churches, one lying within the wall circuit of the fortress and one 
outside the walls. The larger of the two churches (that which is within the wall circuit) is a 
three-aisled basilica just over 13m in length not including the narthex. It is constructed of 
limestone rubble masonry with occasional tiles, above the walls of the buildings on the 
interior of the-late Roman fort, with the apse facing due east at an angle of thirty degrees to 
the earlier structures, and clearly showing scant regard for their alignment. The narthex had 
an annex positioned to the south and a further small annex was found attached to the 
southern lateral aisle. There is no indication as to how the various parts of the church were 
connected. The nave and the southern lateral aisle had apsidal terminals separated from the 
aisles by cross walls although the height to which these originally stood is not clear. Bage 
interpreted these as providing lateral support for the apses, and a triumphal arch although 
how they fulfilled this function is not explained, and it is perhaps more probable that they 
indicate that the interior area of the apses was slightly raised. The extent of the béma is 
delineated by a wall surviving on the north side of the nave. The function of a further short 
wall on the south of the nave is less clear, as is the relation between the béma and the lateral 
aisles. Little is now visible of the church, although during spring its outline can be seen as 


a pattern of daisies. 


Excavations 100m south of the walled fortress located a second small church, the plan of 


which was partially recovered. On the published plan it appears to have originally been a 
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single-naved apsidal structure, although the full extent of the areas to either side were not 
excavated. Baçe suggested that lateral aisles were added at a later stage. The base of an 
altar table was discovered just in front of the apse, together with fragments of the small, 
rather crude, limestone columns and capitals that supported it. The foundations of a 
synthronon are also visible running between the altar and the apse, and along the lateral 
walls of the béma for about half its length. The excavation photographs indicate that the 
apse area was raised at least two steps above the level of the nave. The eastern half of the 
béma was paved with tiles which were highly decorated with incised designs of crosses and 
abstract waves and dots, and which define the area surrounded by the synthronon. Like the 
church within the fortress, it was constructed of limestone rubble masonry with occasional 
tiles. Traces of painted wall plaster were also found and it is likely that the interior of the 


church was mainly decorated in this fashion. 


Illustrated finds from the excavations include fourth- to sixth-century amphorae (Late 
Roman 1, Late Roman 2 - Baçe Tab XII, 5-10), fifth- to sixth-century Eastern 
Mediterranean fine wares (Hayes Late Roman C, Form 3 - Baçe Tab. XVI, 1-2), late fourth- 
to early-fifth century ARS (possible Hayes Form 70 variant - Bace Tab. XVI, 8) and 
probable fourth century ARS (Baçe Tab. XVI, 6). Coarsewares include possible eastern 
Mediterranean cooking wares (Baçe, Tab. XIV, 1) include two and four handled stew pots, 
with handles applied directly to the rim, as well as jars and cooking pots with incised 


; 6 
decoration.!’? 


196 . Dates taken from Keay, Late Roman Amphorae in the Western Mediterranean, and Peacock and 
Williams, Amphorae and the Roman economy. An introductory guide. Fine wares taken from Hayes, Later 
Roman Pottery. Like other sites in the province, the ceramics are insufficiently related to the excavations. At 
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Other finds included glass and metal objects including a fibula of the third to fourth century 
and thirteen coins, which, apart from a residual Molossian coin of the fourth century BC, 
date from the third and fourth centuries with the latest dating to the reign of Constantius II 
(335-361). A further significant find is a stone plaque with two inscriptions, one carved: 
over the other with the intention of deleting the earlier inscription. The first dates to the 
reign of Licinius (309-324) and mentions Valerius Cassianus, Praeses of the province of 
Epirus Vetus, while the second overscribed text dates to the reign of Constantius II (324- 


361) and mentions Julius Lepidus, Praeses of the province of Epirus. (Visited 1999) 


Panaghia (KER): The island of Panaghia lies off the east coast of Paxos. Vokotopoulos 
suggests a possible Early-Christian date for the large triconch sanctuary of the Church of 


the Assumption, the apses of which have stepped roofs.!%” 


Peratia (AA): The Venetian castle of Fort St George occupies a commanding position on a 
promontory, which dominates the strait between Leukas and the mainland. There are traces 
of ancient occupation and the possible presence of a basilica suggests that the site was 
utilised during late antiquity. Within the interior of the Venetian castle an apse measuring 
4.73m across has been noted. The reported finds of several fragments of marble columns 


and colonnettes support the suggestion of an Early-Christian basilica, although the interior 


present the coarse wares can only be ascribed dates of between the fourth and sixth centuries. The presence of 
eastern Mediterranean cooking wares at Paleokaster was suggested by Helen Patterson and Paul Roberts, who 
also presence of similar cooking wares at Qafa and Gradishte in Epirus Nova (P. Arthur, M. P. Gaggia, G. P. 
Ciongoli, V. Melissano, H. Patterson, P. Roberts, "Fornaci medievali ad Otranto. Nota preliminare", 
Archeologia Medievale 19 (1992), pp.91-122). 
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of the fort is overgrown to an extent that no trace of apse or columns can now be seen.'? 


(Visited 1999). 


Peritheia (KER): A number of late Roman graves constructed of reused tiles and limestone 


have been found at Peritheia in northern Kerkyra.'” 


Pérmet (PE): A rocky plateau above the town of Pérmet on the Aoos river has the remains 
of a circuit wall constructed of mortared limestone, with traces of rectangular towers. 


Soustal noted two cisterns on the interior and was told by Bage of the discovery of late- 


antique coarsewares on the site. 


Petrani (GJ): An isolated rocky outcrop at Petrani, 28km north-east of Gjirokastér, at the 
conjunction of the Aoos and the Lengarice rivers has produced Hellenistic, Roman, and 


late-antique pottery, although walls which were previously visible are no longer extant.””! 


Petriti (KER): Traces of walls in the vicinity of the post-Byzantine church of H. Paraskevi 


and sculptural fragments incorporated in the walls of the later church attest to the presence 


of an Early-Christian basilica. ? 


197 | P, Vokotopoulos, AD 22 (1967) B2,. p.375. 

198 | Konstantios, “Empavetaxés kat okxagig énevwes ot BA *EJXá8a", p.126-127 
199 . P. Agallopoulou, AD 30 (1975) B2, p.238. 

200. TIB 3, p.243. 


201 _ TIB 3, p.231. 
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Phidokastron (AR): Phidokastron was the ancient site of Ambrakos, the fortified harbour 
of Ambracia situated at the mouth of the Aracthos river. An area of around 150 x 100m is 
enclosed by a large wall. The fortification is now half-submerged giving some indication of 
the post-Roman sea level change. The original wall was constructed of large well-cut 
limestone blocks. Papadopoulou is of the opinion that some repairs to the walls were late- 
antique in date. These repairs were of limestone rubble and broken tile. Hammond 
considered them to be “of Turkish date or a bit earlier”, although, as Hammond himself 


states, the site was probably defunct by the time Cyriacus of Ancona visited the area in 


1435298 


Philippidias (AR): Several pieces of Early-Christian sculpture have come to light at the 
thirteenth-century monastery of the Pantanassa, including the two sides of an impressive 
marble ambo of the type accessed by stairs from either end.2 Each side is formed from a 
single piece of white marble, carved in a way which divides the ambo into three sections 
consisting of two flat plaques at either end and a central curving section which bows 
outwards to form the pulpit. Each section is decorated with a Latin cross in relief, enclosed 
in a rectangular frame. The excavator reasonably hypothesised that the ambo came from 
Nikopolis, further suggesting on the basis of its dimensions that it was that of the Alkison 


basilica, although this was later disputed. Also found on the site was a Corinthian capital of 


202 . Kalligas, AD 23 (1968), p.317; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens decouverts en Grèce de 1959 à 
1973, p.146. 


203 . Hammond, Epirus, pp.137-139; TIB 3, p.233; Papadopoulou, “H evpdtepy zepioxń tov ApBpaxikod 
KóArxov katá tv zaAaioypiotiavtkr) zepíoóo", p.345. 
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the type familiar from Basilica D at Nikopolis and also from the narthex of H. Theodora in 


Arta. This also presumably originated from Nikopolis.?? (Visited 1998). 


Phoenicé (DE): The site of the ancient Epirote league capital of Phoenicé lies on a long 
steep saddle-backed hill approximately 1200m long and 7km inland from Onchesmos. 
Bishop Valerianus of Phoenicé attended the Council of Ephesus in 431 and a second Bishop 
Valerianus attended the Council of Chalcedon in 451. The town was mentioned by 


Hierocles in 527/8 and Procopius provides a description of its refortification under Justinian 


(see Chapter 7). 


Recent environmental study has suggested that the site originally lay at the apex of a large 
marine inlet of which the Butrint lake remains. By the late Roman period, the inlet appears 
to have silted up, creating marshy conditions consistent with those described by 


Procopius. 


Phoenicé was excavated by Ugolini for two seasons in 1925 and 1926," although many of 
the structural remains recorded by Ugolini were subsequently destroyed by the construction 
of a large network of defensive bunkers during the communist rule of Albania. The site 
itself has been heavily looted since 1991. 


204 . M, Acheimastou-Potamianou, “Evpnpa nohioypiotiavixod ápfovoc £l zepioyńv vaoó Tlavtavácong 
@uunniddoq”, AAA 8 (1975), pp.95-103. 


205 . P, Vokotopoulos, “Avackagt ITavtavacong Puimmbdiac”, AAA 10 (1977), pp. 150-168, at pp.159-161. 
206 . Hodges and Saraçi et al, “Late-antique and Byzantine Butrint”, pp.211-212, 214-215. 


207 . L.M. Ugolini, Albania Antica Volume II L'acropoli di Fenice (Rome-Milan, 1932). 
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The acropolis (Fig. 34): Procopius’s description of Justinian’s work to refortify the site 
means that the late-antique defences of Phoenicé are of considerable interest. Unfortunately 
very little remains of any fortifications later than those of the fourth century BC. Ugolini 
noted additions to the ancient fortifications on the eastern side of the acropolis. Reused 
isodomic blocks were used to raise the wall, which was also augmented with unmortared 
limestone rubble. On the northern side traces of other “medieval” construction were noted 


towards its western end, although no signs of the wall, ancient or medieval, could not be 


located along a certain proportion of its length. 


To the west of the acropolis was a second fortified area, which Ugolini interpreted as an 
enlargement of the acropolis. Reconstructions were noted on the southwestern corner, 
along the western side of the earlier wall circuit and on the northern side close to the point 
where it joined with the original acropolis. Although the date of these reconstructions 
cannot be determined, it seems that only the summit of the long ridge of Phoenicé was 


refortified. There was no sign of reconstruction on the lower circuit of the ancient 


fortification.?” 


At the western end of the acropolis was an upstanding “pillar” of late-Roman masonry 
constructed in opus incertum with brick levelling courses, spaced with thick courses of 


mortar. This was abutted by later structures executed in a similar technique. It is unclear 
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Fig. 34: The acropolis of Phoenicé (after Ugolini) (BF). 
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Fig. 35: The Early-Christian basilica at Phoenicê (after Ugolini). 
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what this structure represents although its technique of construction suggests that it dates to 


the late third or fourth century.” 


Ugolini’s excavations revealed a basilica and an associated baptistery, located on the 
highest ridge of the hill. The basilica, according to Ugolini’s publication, was composed of 
a principal nave with a single apse and a lateral aisle to the north (Fig. 35). An annex 
which resembled one bay of a transept, connecting with chancel and the aisle lay to the 
north. Ugolini postulated a similar annex to the south, although not a southern aisle. The 
picture was complicated by subsequent additions, including the creation of a smaller church 


probably in the later medieval period and a further alteration into what Ugolini viewed as a 


secular structure.”!° 


The absence of a southern aisle is unusual and it is perhaps safe to assume that one 
originally existed. This is reinforced by the presence of a series of reused slabs within the 
wall dividing the nave and north aisle (visible in Ugolini’s Fig. 64), which appear to have 
formed a stylobate, similar to that of Basilica A at Nikopolis. Ugolini reports the presence 
of a similar series of blocks in the south wall and it is therefore probable that it was a three- 
aisled basilica with transept, as opposed to the rather uneven building proposed by Ugolini. 


Further classical spolia was utilised in the construction of the other walls of the church. A 


208 _ Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, pp.29-41. Much of what Ugolini saw has since vanished. Attempts to 
inspect the western half of the acropolis in 1998 were discouraged by a group of heavily armed locals engaged 
in either smuggling or tomb robbing. 


209 . Ugolini refers to this masonry as the "lithari". His excavations were apparently interrupted by an 
outraged landowner (L ‘acropoli di Fenice, pp.136-137) 


210. Ugolini, L ‘acropoli di Fenice, pp.124-133. 
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local tradition had it that the church was dedicated to Saint Nicholas, based on the reported 
discovery of an inscription among the ruins. This dedication is shared by the nearby 
thirteenth century church at Mesopotam, which contains large quantities of classical spolia 
that probably originates from Phoenicé. The date of construction of the church at Phoenicé 
can probably be placed within the second half of the fifth century or first half of the sixth, 


the use of the transept in this form suggesting that it is unlikely to be a great deal earlier. 


Within a few metres of the church, the Italian Mission also discovered a baptismal font, 
built within an earlier Hellenistic structure that they termed a "treasury".?!! A square room 
was created by the insertion of a poorly built wall that included considerable quantities of 
spolia. The font was in the form of a Latin cross on the exterior, and circular within. The 
basin itself had a diameter of 0.90m and a height of 0.75, and therefore it seems probable 
that the rite practised was that of affusion, rather than total immersion as Ugolini suggested. 
One of the arms of the cross had a deep curved recess, which Ugolini proposed was to 
allow easier access for the officiating priest. Ugolini suggested a date of the sixth century or 
later, based on a fragmentary inscription, which he suggested dated to around the sixth 
century, reused in the masonry of the font. However, it seems likely that the inscription in 


question is considerably earlier and thus relatively meaningless as a terminus post-quem,?" 


The baptistery contained traces of a fire. Burnt material was found in the area around the 


211 Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, pp.107-108. 


212 . Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, p.108, pp.155-156. The combination of the two forms of omega used in 
the inscription, together with the rigid epsilon in conjunction with the still curving omega, suggests that it 
dates from not much later than the early third century AD (W. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen 


Epigraphik, II, Die attischen Inschriften (Leipzig, 1898), p.494). I am grateful to Steven Lambert for his 
comments on this inscription. 
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doorway and the fallen columns and capitals also showed signs of burning, although there is 


no indication as to the date of this conflagration. 


Around 35m from the church, the remains of a corner of a late-Roman building was 
discovered, constructed in limestone rubble with brick levelling courses. This corner later 
had a secondary construction inserted during the “Byzantine period”. A larger building of a 
similar construction was observed on the southern slopes of the hill, below the *'lithari" 
described above. Other fragmentary remains of late-Roman buildings were found, mainly 
at the eastern end of the hill although one outlying wall was observed close to the western 


extremity of the acropolis enlargement? 


The Italian Mission recovered a number of sculptural elements during their excavations, 
which Ugolini describes as generally rather coarse. Of note are a fragment of pierced 
marble transenna screen and various marble capital fragments. These were apparently used 
in conjunction with local limestone products and reworked marble.?'^ Other finds from the 
acropolis included a set of late-antique weights, one of which carried a monogram.? A 
further monogram was found on a glass disc from the treasury/baptistery. Imperial Roman 
coins were in the minority of those recovered. They included a single coin of Diocletian 
(284-305), two from the reign of Constantine I (324-337), single coins of Gratian (367-383) 


and Arcadius (395-408), three coins of Justinian (527-564) and a single coin of Heraclius 


213 . Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, pp.77-79. 


214 . Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, pp.168-177, and p.228. 
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(610-641). Three “Ostrogothic” coins are also issues of Justinian, although there were also 


small bronze coins with the monogram of Baduila.?! 


Also of interest from the acropolis are two late-Roman graves, one found during the 
excavation of a Roman cistern and the second found close to the treasury/baptistery. Both 
were covered with tiles and contained no grave goods. A further series of graves were 
found close to the basilica. These were constructed from limestone slabs and roofed in the 
same fashion, which is typical of the area from prehistory until at least the fifteenth century. 
All the heads were turned to the west in a way that recalls the graves at Aphiona on 


Kerkyra, dated to the seventh and eighth centuries, although in this case there were no 


accompanying grave goods.?!? 


The lower town: Much of the Roman town of Phoenicé was located at the base of the hill on 
its southern side, in the area now occupied by the modern village of Finiki. Substantial 
remains of Roman buildings are still visible within the village, including a large section of 
opus mixtum used within a still occupied house. Ugolini was of the opinion that many of 
the extant remains within the lower town were late Roman, although only one building on 
the southern limit of the town appears to be any later than the third century. This building 


is an octagonal construction, executed in typical late-Roman masonry with very widely 


215 _ Ibid. p.179. The monogrammed weight was given by a resident of Saranda who said that it originally 
came from Phoenicé. 


216 _ Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, p.167; See Grierson, Byzantine Coins, p.78 for misattribution of coins of 
Justinian to Ostrogothic rulers. 


217 _ Ugolini, L'acropoli di Fenice, pp.211-212. 
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spaced brick courses. It is likely that this was part of a substantial domus with the 


octagonal room possibly functioning as a triclinium, reception room, or bath. 


A further late-Roman construction can be seen adjacent to the main road to the east of the 
town. This is a massive wall, constructed in opus incertum with widely spaced brick 
courses and buttresses on its eastern face. Its purpose is unknown although a dam has been 


suggested as a possible function. (Visited 1994, 1996, 1998) 


Photicé (TH): The area around Paramythia contains a variety of remains usually associated 
with the site of Photicé, mentioned by Hierocles as one of the ten cities of Epirus Vetus and 
recorded by Procopius as one of the cities refortified by Justinian.?'* Bishop Diadochus of 
Photicé is recorded as opposing the monophysites at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
while Bishops Ilarios and Florentios are recorded from the sixth century. Procopius 
describes Photicé as standing on low lying ground, surrounded by stagnant water, which 
caused Justinian to construct fortifications on nearby high ground, rather than refortifying 
the city itself. The actual site of Photicé is probably that which is to be found at Liboni, 
slightly north-west of Paramythia, at which Clarke noted “here clearly stood (a) Roman and 
Byzantine town” and where Hammond also noted scatters of pottery and building 


remains.2? Thirty-seven inscriptions relating to Photicé have been recovered??? The site 


218 _ Hierocles, Synekdemos, 652.5; Procopius, Buildings, IV i, 37; IV iv; TIB 3, p.236. 


219 , S. S. Clarke, Diary for Monday April 30" 1923, Archives of the British School at Athens; Hammond, 
Epirus, pp.73-74. 


220 . D, K. Samsari, H Popaixy Axokía tç dore om Seonporía me Hxeipov (Ioannina, 1994); D. 
Triantaphillopoulos, “H pesaowý Parikh kot ņ éon tns otv Malad "Haeo", Congrès International 
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lies in a natural hollow formed by the Maroutsi ridge to the west, the hill of H. Donatus (see 
below) to the east, the Pselorrachi mountain to the north and the plain of Paramythia to the 
south. The site maintains the marshy character recorded by Procopius and later by Leake.??! 
This location has also been associated with the mansio ad Dianam, recorded in the 
Peutinger Table (Fig. 1.5), on the basis ofthe discovery of an inscription dedicated to Diana 
together with a small statue of the goddess, suggesting the presence of a sanctuary.” 
Various architectural remains and chance finds have been noted in the area, and within 
the region of Paramythia, remains have been noted of a number of churches or possible 
churches which have been variously associated with Photicé and St. Donatus, the fourth 


century Bishop of Euroea (see also the site of Glyki). 


H. Donatus: Above the town of Paramythia on a naturally defensive spur, and due east of 
Liboni, an ancient fortress was apparently refortified in late antiquity (Fig. 7.9).2* It is 
almost certain that this is the fort of H. Donatus which, according to Procopius, was 
refortified by Justinian. The fortress, which retains the name of H. Donatus, lies 


approximately 2km from Liboni. Hammond estimated the wall circuit to be one to one and 


d'Archeologie Chrétienne, pp.577-585. The mid-eighth century date given to the Nea Tactica which mentions 
the Bishopric of Photicé and Velas, cited by Hammond and Triantaphillopoulos, has now generally been 
rejected in favour of a tenth century date. See also H. Grégoire, "Inscription de Photiké", BCH 31 (1907), pp. 
38-45, for a late-Roman inscription which mentions the town. 


221. W, M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, (London, 1835), Vol. 4, p.60. 
222 . For the Diana inscription, A. E. Kontoleon *Eztypaqói'Hnepov", BCH (1892), pp.174-176; The statue, 
which was apparently taken to Sarajevo museum, is mentioned by Clarke in his diary for Monday, May 14". 


See Hammond (Epirus, p.693), for arguments against the ad Dianam identification. 


223 . Triantaphillopoulos, “H pesam Gat kot n 0607 tns otv Todas 'Hzepo"; B. Papadopoulou, AD 
43 (1988), B, pp.322-323. 
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a half miles in circumference. The late-antique masonry is composed of limestone rubble 
and broken brick, built above courses of Hellenistic masonry (although Wozniak 
maintained, in accordance with Procopius, that the site had been previously unfortified). 
Triantaphillopoulos suggested that the town of Photicé was transferred entirely to this site 
in the sixth century, while the site at Liboni was abandoned, although excavation would be 
required to test this hypothesis. At present it is unknown whether H. Donatus functioned as 


a refuge site, contemporaneous with the site at Liboni. 


Palioklissi: At Palioklissi, on the Maroutsi ridge on the northwest side of Liboni, lie the 
remains of a three-ailsed basilica (c.20 x 14m), with single, semi-circular apse (standing to 
an impressive height) with two external buttresses (Fig. 36).75 The masonry is composed 
of heavily mortared limestone rubble with an irregular brick course. Stone string-courses 
are also visible. Of particular note were a number of well-executed Corinthian capitals, 
dated to the late fifth or first quarter of the sixth century, like those discovered at Nikopolis 


in Basilica D (see above). 


To the west of the church, approximately 50m from the apse, a 
further wall has been identified, although its relation to the church has not been established. 
A further wall can be seen to the east of the church, as well as at least four graves 


constructed with limestone slabs. These are at a distance of about 15m from the church and 


are oriented west-east. 


24 | Hammond, Epirus, pp.72-73; D. Triantaphillopoulos, AD 29 (1973-4) B, pp.623-624; Wozniak, "Late 
Roman Fortifications in Epirus", pp.71-77. 


- E. Tsigaridis, “Enos EK Ozomparia ”, AAA 2 (1969), pp.43-47; Pallas, Les Monuments 
eae. decouverts en Gréce de 1959 à 1973, p.141; "Tosutapnillopoulos, “H pecai Potixy ka n 
Béon tns otny Taha Hreipo”, p.581. 
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Fig 37: The fortress of Rizovouni (after Dakaris). 
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Panagia Labovethras: The mined later Byzantine church on the east side of Liboni and its 
immediate environs contain a number of earlier elements that suggest either that it occupies 
the site of an earlier building or that an earlier church lies in the vicinity?’ Equally, it is not 
impossible that the elements in question originate from Palioklissi, which lies less than a 
kilometre away. The fragments found at Panagia Labovethras comprise a section of a 
chancel screen pillar, a section of a window colonnette, a piece of a closure screen, a 
section of grey and white mosaic (not in situ), and a fragment of Latin inscription which 
reads ...GATI. These last two items probably come from a secular context. Also found 
close to the church was an important inscription that commemorates a previously unknown 


provincial governor, Coronius Titianus, Praeses of the province of Epirus Vetus. 


H. Photeines: Excavations at the ruined middle Byzantine church at Valsamari brought to 


light a section of mosaic pavement and a number of Roman and Byzantine sculptural 


elements which the excavators suggest indicate an earlier structure in the area.?2® 


Veliani: The basilica at Kalasma (nr. Veliani and close to Paramythia) is often associated 
with the town of Photicé, although, as Triantaphillopopoulos reasonably suggests, its 


distance from the site of the settlement (around 4km), argues against it being one of the 


226 . Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, nr.225, p.72. A number of these capitals were found and are now in the 
Byzantine museum at Ioannina. 


227 i 1 “ " z 
- Triantaphillopoulos, “H pecaiwrxh Dor] kot y Béon mg otv Tokod "Hzetpo", p.580; Papad 
AD 43 B, pp.322-323. m po”, p.580; Papadopoulou, 


228 _ Tsigaridis, “Enos ex Oeonpwtiac”, p.46; Triantaphillo « Í í 
; » p.46; poulos, “H pecan Dock Kat y 08 
cuv HoAoi&'Hzetpo", p.580; Papadopoulou, AD 43 (1988) B, p.323. i c 
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principal churches of the town.?? Its site is occupied by a small post-medieval church 
constructed within the central apse of the earlier church, which stands as a low ruin 
surrounding the later building.”*° Its design contained several of the characteristic elements 
of Epirote ecclesiastical architecture, such as the buttresses on the external face of the apse 
and the trefoil chancel, although in this case the chancel apparently took the form of a 
continuous transept rather the more usual tripartite transept. However, it differs from other 
basilicas in Epirus in some significant ways; namely in that the nave and aisles form an 
unusually square plan and were apparently divided by masonry piers (although nothing of 
these is now visible. The narthex was flanked by two square rooms that may have formed 
the bases of small towers. An ambo was placed on the extreme south of the nave, flanking 


the southern aisle piers. 


Pallas suggested that Veliani was a post-Justinianic building on grounds of its style of 
masonry, which is extremely poor, consisting of unshaped limestone and a limited presence 
of reutilised roof tiles visible in the remaining springing of the arch which divided the 
northern aisle from the sanctuary. This would seem to point towards limited resources 
rather than a particular epoch of construction. However, the move towards a squarer plan is 


consistent with a relatively late date. 


229 | Triantaphillopoulos, “H pesaro Dati) ka y 056r tnc otnv Malog Hzetpo", p.582. 


230 . G.A. Sotiriou, AE. (1929), pp.161-254, at pp.204-205; D. Evangelides, PAE (1930), pp.52-68 at pp.62- 
65; Pallas, "Epiros", pp.236-237. 
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Paramythia: In the lower part of the town of Paramythia itself, an apsidal structure around 
3.5m across can be seen around 10m north of the late-Byzantine church of the Koimesis. 
The structure has been truncated by later building. The use of brick levelling courses in the 


masonry could indicate that it was part of an Early-Christian predecessor to the present 


church. (Visited 1998, 1999) 


Polistafilo (PR): The village of Polistafilo occupies a commanding position overlooking 
the confluence of two valleys. The principal church of the village is situated upon a 
significant promontory. Fragmentary evidence has been found for a possible Christian 
church comprising two column fragments and a piece of worked stone showing sockets for 


a screen.”*! Nothing can now be seen at the site. (Visited 1999). 


Pyrghi (KER): A fragment of closure screen has been found in the area of the church of H 


Merkouriou. The use of the scales motif is suggested to resemble those of Palaiopolis.?"? 


Qeparo (QE): The fortress of Kalaja e Karosit lies around 200m north of the village of 
Qeparo, at a height of 450m on the summit of the hill of Karosit. The ancient fortification, 
which dates to around the fourth cello BC, is composed of three concentric walls that 
form a semi-circle around the summit. The west side is protected by the naturally sheer 


escarpment of the hill. Two secondary enclosures run down the more gentle slope to the 


?3! _ Konstantios "ExtQaveux£g kat oxagikés Exevaes ot BA "EJAó6a", p.123 


?? . p. Kalligas, AD 23 (1968) B1, p.317; Pallas, Les Monuments Paléochrétiens decouverts en Grèce de 
1959 à 1973, p.145. 
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east, with the entrance to the main fortification enclosed within them.” Koçi suggested 
that this fortification was reoccupied in late antiquity. Within the wall circuit have been 
discovered a series of “houses” which have been dated to the sixth to seventh centuries. 
Two types of structure have been identified. One is rectangular, measuring about 5m x 
3.5m, constructed of unmortared small and EE sized stones, with walls about 0.60m 
wide. The second type of structure is also rectangular and of a similar size, but built of 
limestone bonded with earth. Koçi’s dating must be treated with some caution, however, as 
his description and illustration of the ceramics, which he dates to the sixth to seventh 


centuries, suggests that at least some the pottery in question is in fact later Byzantine glazed 


ware. 


Rizovouni (Vatiae) (PR) (Fig. 37): The hilltop site of Vatiae (also known as Lelova), is 
situated on a limestone outcrop, dominating the plain and valley of Thesprotikon. Pottery 
scatters indicate extensive multi-period occupation, although survey work has recovered 
little late-antique pottery.?^ Traces of Early-Christian buildings have also apparently been 
found in the nearby village of Rizovouni, while south of the village around the church of H. 
Sofia, remains of a large late-Roman structure have recently been uncovered. Mosaic 
pavements have also previously been found in the area of the church, as well as in other 


sites around the village (see also Kouremadi). Kastro Rizovouni may therefore be a refuge 


233 _ J, Koçi, “Kalaja e Karosit”, Iliria VI (1976), pp.235-243; TIB 3, p.246. 


234 . Wiseman, “Nicopolis”, AR 40 (1993-4), p.44; idem., Nikopolis Newsletter 4, pp.4-5. 
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site for a lowland settlement at Rizovouni itself. Both sites were linked by road to 


Dodona.?? 


The Hellenistic wall circuit of Kastro Rizovouni, which according to Hammond is 2260 
yards in circumference, follows the contour of the hill. It was at least partially rebuilt in the 
late-antique period." The earlier walls were utilised as foundations for a wall of typical 
late-antique construction, with five courses of what appears to be reused tile separated by 
thick bands of mortar, laid directly onto the limestone ashlars of the earlier wall. The upper 
courses were composed of limestone rubble and spolia blocks. Little remains of this phase 
of construction but it can be seen clearly on the first tower to the west of the main gateway 


on the north side. 


Traces of a three-aisled Early-Christian basilica are contained within the post-Byzantine 
church of the Koimesis at Kastro Rizovouni, of which the apse appears to be late antique in 
date." The apse masonry contains the characteristic levelling courses composed of reused 


roof tiles, and is decorated with the freehand scoring in the plaster that is familiar from 


55 . Papadopoulou, “H evpútepy nepioxyń tov Aufpakikoó kóAxou katá tnv no). ooypiotuxvikf tepiodo”, pp. 


340-342. 


236 . Dakaris, Cassopaia and the Elean Colonies, pp.183-187; Hammond, Epirus, pp.55-56; Wozniak, “Late 
Roman Fortifications in Epirus", p.73. Wozniak's description of the late Roman additions at Vatiae appears 
to refer to work that is probably later medieval in date. However, the site clearly does have late-Roman 
fortifications. 


237 . Konstantios, "Extpovetakég Koi oxagixég énevmes om BA 'EXAóóo", p.143 ; TIB 3, p.193; 
Papadopoulou, “H £vpótepr zepioxń tov ApBpaxtixod kóXxov katá tnv roXaoypioriavikr] zepío8o", pp.340- 
2. 
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other Early-Christian buildings in the area. Traces of the eastern ends of the aisle walls can 


also be seen. (Visited 1998) 


Sistrouni (IO) (Fig. 38): The fortress of Sistrouni lies 1km west of the present village, on a 
long, narrow limestone ridge with deep ravines to the north and south.) An ancient 
fortification of tetragonal masonry was refortified in a later period, when the earlier wall 
was augmented with further construction composed of mortared limestone rubble and 
occasional spolia from the ancient wall. The ancient wall is only apparent at the east end of 
the fortress, and indeed much of the fortress appears to be entirely medieval in date, 
particularly at the western end. The later fortification included a battlement walkway and 
projecting square towers (both visible on the north side). At least one tower had an interior 
floor supported by a barrel vault. A vaulted stone cistern can be seen at the eastern end of 
the fortress. The date of the later fortification is unknown. The village of Sistrouni has also 
produced traces of an Early-Christian basilica apparently with a mosaic floor. No further 


details are known.?? (Visited 1999). 


Stefani (PR): The late-Byzantine church of H. Barbara lies slightly to the east of the village 
of Stephani. The presence of the basilica described below indicates late-antique occupation 


in the area and the fields surrounding the church contain a certain amount of tile. 


238 | Hammond, Epirus, p.165; TIB, pp.257-258. 


2? . Pallas, “Epiros”, p.241; Konstantiou “Emipaveiaxés kot oxagixés énevwes ot BA "Ea", p.142; D. 


Pliakos, “LvpPoAn co thv totopiav-apyaioAylav tno zepioxng ZovAiov", Hzeipotixi) Eotia 2 (1953), p.111; 
TIB 3, p.257. 
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Fig. 38: View east from the fortress of Sistrouni. 


Fig 39: Column from Stratos with a socket for a closure screen. 
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Geological coring carried out in the area by the Nikopolis project suggests that the site 


would have been on or near the shore of the Ambracian Gulf.2^ 


Excavations have recently revealed remains of a substantial Early-Christian basilica beneath 
the later church.)^ The earlier building seems to have been a three-aisled basilica with at 
least one buttress on the apse. It is likely that there was a second symmetrical buttress (in 
an arrangement similar to that of Palioklissi and Kalpaki). The church seems to have had a 
narthex with annexes to the north and south as well as an exo-narthex. The nave seems to 
have been at least partially floored with large tiles. At a later stage, the church was 
remodelled with the apse being squared off to form a three-sided polygonal shape. The plan 


of the basilica has been marked in the modern pavement surrounding the church. 


The excavations also recovered unpainted pottery with “folded/pleated” decoration and 13 


heavily oxidised bronze coins. (Visited 1999). 


H. Stephanos (KER): The island of H. Stephanos lies 1km north of Kerkyra town. During 
the demolition of the eponymous church of the island in 1837, the remains of an early- and 


middle-Byzantine building were discovered.” 


240 | Wiseman, Nikopolis Newsletter 4, p.8. 


241 . Papadopoulou, “H evpdtepy nepioxý tov ApBpaxtkod KéAmov katá tnv zaAaoypiotirvixr ZEpioso”, 
pp.342-343; idem. AD 47 (1992), pp.328-329. 


242 _ TIB 3, p.264. 
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Stratos (AA): The post-Byzantine church that overlooks the theatre of Stratos is likely to 
be on the site of an Early-Christian predecessor. A Doric column lying just to the south of 


the church has slots cut on two sides, probably to accommodate closure screens (Fig. 39). 


(Visited 1999) 


Strongyli (AR): A large villa or settlement of Roman date has been located on a ridge 
northwest of the village of Strongyli. This ridge, which now rises out of one of the silted 
inlets of the Ambracian Gulf, may have been connected to the mainland during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, although the Gulf would have certainly extended to the 
north. A building dating to the first to third centuries AD, with mosaic pavements, has 
been discovered on the northern end of the ridge, while further to the south a late-Roman 


structure stands to a considerable height.” 


The “bath” building at Strongyli is an octagonal structure reminiscent of the standing 
remains at Diaporit and Frangoklisia (Fig. 4.4). The principal entrance was to the south 
while a rectangular chamber stood on the opposite wall to the north. The octagon itself was 
built of brick separated by thick courses of mortar. Smaller entrances in the walls were 
sustained by monolithic limestone pillars supporting architraves. Its solid construction, 
which has contributed to its survival, was presumably due to the need to support a dome or 


vault. Surrounding structures, of which little remains above ground, seem to have been 
243 . Wiseman, Nikopolis Newsletter 3, p.8. 


244 _ On the first- to third-century structure and for an overall site plan see A. Douzougli, AD 48 (1993) Bl, 
pp.282-285; idem. AD 49 (1994) B2, pp.382-387. The ruins at Strongyli are mentioned by Hammond (Epirus, 
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constructed in limestone rubble, with some later additions to the north built in mortared 
limestone rubble. The identification of this structure as a bath is supported by the recent 
discovery of a circular hypocaust tile within its interior, although it is also possible that it 
may be a reception room or audience chamber, with the host occupying the small 
rectangular chamber to the north, facing guests as they enter. The construction technique 


suggests a date of the late third or fourth century. 


To the southwest of the structure described above can be seen the remains of two limestone 
olive presses and three olive mills, housed in a possibly rectangular structure of which one 
wall can be seen (Fig. 4.5). It is unknown whether they are contemporary with the earlier or 


later phases of the site’s use. 


The Nikopolis survey noted late-antique “orange- grooved amphora fragments” on the site, 
and similar ceramics were also discovered in the vicinity of the “bath” during recent 
excavations. It seems likely therefore that occupation was concentrated around the bath- 


house and olive press area during this period.” (Visited 1999). 


Sykies (AR): It has been suggested that the apse of the cemetery church of H. Theodora 
near the village of Sykies is Early Christian in date. This could be indicated by its size and 


orientation in comparison with the rest of the building. Architectural fragments and a stone 


p.61) and others. See also Wiseman, “Nicopolis”, AR 39 (1992-3), p.43; idem, Nikopolis Newsletter 2 (1992), 
pp.6-8. 


245 | Wiseman, “Nicopolis”, AR (1992-3), p.43. 
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floor have been found to the south and west of the present church, together with the remains 


of a mosaic." 6 (Visited 1999) 


Tepeléne (TE): It has been postulated that the masonry composed of regular mortared 
limestone blocks in the lower parts of the walls of the castle of Ali Pasha, dates to the early- 


Byzantine period. ^? 


H. Thomas (PR): The Nikopolis survey located a large site in the vicinity of the church of 
H. Minas close to the village of H. Thomas on the peninsular which extends into the 
Ambracian Gulf south-east of Nikopolis. The church itself lies over the remains of an 
Early-Christian basilica (described below). The survey detected Roman and late-antique 
occupation as well as material of the medieval and post-medieval periods. The site was 
suggested to be at least 225 x 110m in size and the area surrounding the church is clearly 
rich in archaeological remains, traces of which were detected through geophysical 


prospection. ^? 


The fragmentary remains of a substantial basilica (often referred to as Nikopolis Basilica 


E), partially underlies the later church of H. Minas"? Although little of the plan of the 


246 .. Papadopoulou, “H evpitepn zepioxfi tov Appaxixoó KéAnov katé my zaXaioypioriavikt] nepíoóo", 
pp.344-345; idem. AD 45 (1990) B1, p.265. 


247 . TIB, pp.268-269. 
248 | Wiseman, “Nicopolis” AR (1994-5), p.33; idem. Nikopolis Newsletter 4 (1994/5), pp.5-6. 


249 . Pallas, “Scoperte Archeologiche in Grecia negli anni 1956-1958", pp.197-202; idem, “Epiros”, pp.222- 
225. 
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church was recovered, it appears that it was a substantial building with three aisles, external 
buttresses on the apse and a probable tripartite transept. A narthex led into an atrium, 
which appears to have been based around a large circular or semi-circular construction, with 
a cistern on the interior. Unfortunately only a fraction of this rather singular construction 
was recovered and it is impossible to judge how it functioned in relation to the church. A 
pastophory constructed contemporaneously with the church was noted in the south transept 
and Pallas consequently suggested a construction date of the second quarter of the sixth 
century. Mosaics were discovered in the exo-narthex, the south aisle and the transept. 
These included geometric designs typical of the Nikopolis workshop.?? Very little of the 
church can now be seen although the outline of the apse and buttresses is traceable. Two 
columns (not in situ) can be seen inside the later church, one of which supports a plain 


crutch capital used as a lectern. (Visited 1999). 


Vagalati (Dobér)(SA): The site of Vagalati or Dobér is situated on the west side of the 
wide valley which is formed by the western tributary of the Pavlas river. This valley is 
likely to have been a major line of communication in Epirus, indicated by the presence of a 
substantial classical temple podium overlooking the present road.”*! During the Roman 
period and later, the site seems to have remained in use. An apsidal structure and a series of 
rubble walls on one of the upper terraces may well be late-Roman in date, although some of 
these walls could also be medieval. The buildings demonstrate a heavy use of classical 


spolia. Trial excavations were carried out by the Albanian Institute of Archaeology who 


250 . Sodini, “Mosaiques Paléochrétiennes de Grèce”, p.728. 
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suggested that the apsidal structure was a church of the seventh to tenth centuries??? 


(Visited 1999). 


Valanidorrachi (TH): Evidence of early-Roman and late-antique activity (together with 
that of earlier periods) was noted in the area of Valandorrachi close to the mouth of the 


Acheron river??? 


Xirolophos (PR): The Nikopolis survey noted “distinctive late-antique sherds” at the site 
that they designated Xirolophos 2, situated on a ridge northwest of Stavrochorion, on the 


Acheron valley.*4 (Visited 1999) 


Ziminec (SA): The ancient acropolis of Kodra e Dukés, which lies slightly to the north of 
the village of Ziminec, has traces of later reconstruction that may date to the late-antique 
period. The original small fortress stands on a low hill and is semi-circular, with the south 
side defended by a sheer precipice. At the nearby site of Paleokastér (a different site to that 
described above), a series of graves have been discovered, the form of which is suggested to 


be late antique. The site of Paleokastér itself is strewn with amphora fragments.” 


251 . Statues in the museum at Butrint were found by Ugolini at Dobér. 


252. Dh. Condi, “Gërmimet arkeologjike të vitit 1986: Dobér (Sarandë), Iiria 16.2 (1986), pp.262-263. 
253 | Wiseman, Nikopolis Newsletter 3, p.6. 
254 | Wiseman, “Nicopolis” AR (1994-5), p.33. 


255 | Budina, “Harta arkeologjike e bredetit jon dhe e pellgut të Delvinës”, p.307; TIB 3, p.282. 
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